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DENVER REDEEMED 


+ 


Citizens’ Party Makes Clean Sweep—Great Rejoicing 
in 


Denver 





At two elections running, Denver has now declared against 
At the last election, she threw the creature out 
Ellis 


“The Beast.” 
of doors bodily, leaving neither hide nor hair of him. 
Meredith, chairman of the Election Commission in Denver, 
writes to The Woman's Journal: 

“The recent election in Denver is one of the most notable 
victories for insurgency ever achieved. The Republican and 
Democratic parties nominated tickets, as usual. The Citizens’ 
Party, which is composed of Independents, ‘Platform Democrats’ 
and ‘Progressive Republicans,’ put a ticket in the field, and the 
campaign was waged with something akin to ferocity. 

“The public utility corporations began by backing the Re- 
publican ticket, but went over to the Democratic ticket when it 
seemed to have a better prospect of success, since that was the 
party in power at the City Hall. Neither ticket was particularly 
strong, nor really weak. Most of the candidates were men of 
unexceptionable character, but they stood for the régime of 
which the people have wearied. The Citizens’ ticket was a good 
ticket, but it was assailed with a venom unequalled in the his- 
tory of bitter campaigns; Mr. Arnold, the candidate for Mayor, 
was denounced in every conceivable way; Mr. Sullivan, the can- 
didate for sheriff (for this is the first ticket under the consolida- 
tion of city and county), was depicted as a villain, and Ben Lind- 
sey, candidate to succeed himself as Judge of the Juvenile 
Court, was accused of ruining the fair fame of Denver, and a 
special campaign was made against him. To further this, the 
Republicans named no candidate for this office. The warfare 
was almost intolerable, and the personalities even discounted 
the courtesies now being exchanged by our President and his 
predecessor. 

“One note of good will and harmony alone was struck, by the 
Public Service League, when it declined to endorse any woman 
candidate, since it found all of them worthy and efficient, and 
congratulated the city upon the fine personnel of the women in 
nomination. 

“Under a recent decision of the Supreme Court, the power to 
appoint judges of election was taken from the Election Commis- 
sion, Which is controlled by niembers of (ke Citizens’ Party, and 
the whole of the machinery of the election was in the hands of 
the old parties. Charges were made of frauds that were con- 
templated, but they did not materialize. In nearly every preeinet 
in the city the polls were as quiet and orderly as a Sunday 
school. Indeed, the polling places were put in churches in five 
precincts. 

“People came out in droves; they didn't wait to be called 
for, and the brief time spent in preparing their ballots showed 
that for once there was very little scratching being done. By 
noon every politician, as usual, was claiming a victory, but 
within two hours after the polls closed nobody had any doubts 
of the ultimate results. 

“Judge Lindsey had made a final attaek on the aldermen in 
certain of the lower wards of the city, wards that were believed 
to be impregnable. It was a great sight—those meetings Mon 
Cuy night, when jeering crowds became silent, and then ap- 
piauded and pressed close to take the ‘little Judge’ by the hand; 
and the result was that the Citizens carried every ward in the 
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cinct, and the Democrats eleven. 


head of. the ticket. 
Arnold, the mayoralty candidate, 


city. The Republicans are credited with carrying one lone pre- 
The other 210 went for the 
Independents, and the men most viciously attacked ran at the 
Lindsey received 1,000 votes more than 


“About 10 o'clock, when the returns began coming in to the 
Election Commission, the Democratic member of the Commis- 
sion, George Allen Smith, entered with a roll under his arm. 
‘When I heard the returns from some of the Democratic pre- 
cincts,’ he said ruefully, ‘I went out and bought the Ladies’ 


HURRAH FOR OHIO! 


Suffrage Amendment Passes Third Reading by Vote of 
2 to 1—Put on Main Ballot—Lively Campaign 
Now On 








There has been a hard fight in the Ohio Constitutional Con- 
vention as to whether the suffrage amendment should be sub- 
mitted on the main ballot with the other amendments, or on a 
small ballot separately—in which case many people would for- 
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How doth the busy suffragist 
Improve the glad occasion? 

By passing as a sandwich man 
And making a sensation. 


“SANDWICHING” IN OHIO 


From left to write: Mrs. Susan W. 
FitzGerald, Mrs. Staniey McCormick, 
Miss Louise Hall, Mrs. Mina Allender 
and Mrs. J. C. White. 








Home Journal.’ Just then some more returns came in, and he 
undid the roll and sat down in a corner. ‘If I hear many more 
like that, I shall even read the thing!’ he said, amidst the laugh- 
ter of his Citizen confréres and those who were gathered in the 
office waiting returns. 

“The official returns show that the Citizens’ ticket received 
many more votes than all the other tickets in the field com- 
bined. 

“A charter amendment for parks among the foothills car- 
ried. Another, which had the misleading title, ‘To take the 
saloon out of politics, was also adopted. It places the revok- 
ing of licenses with the county judge, and, as this is an office 
which it is probable the Supreme Court will decide must be 
filled at the State election, the amendment will probably be 
found unconstitutional. 

“It is unnecessary to state that the women took an active 
part in the campaign. The Republican women, under Mrs. J. D. 
Whitmore, made a vigorous campaign, but, in spite of the 
rational issues at stake next fall, the odds were all against 
them. Men and women alike were determined to break the rule 
of the ring, and they went at it with a single-hearted devotion 
toat swept all before it. Mrs. Decker was an inspiration, and 
Mrs. Lucy Harrington, the candidate for Recorder, and Mrs. Ho- 
nora MacPherson, running for superintendent of schools, were 
effective speakers.” 

The Denver Post says: 

“That the women played a conspicuous part in the election 
result is apparent. It is estimated that a large per cent. of the 
Citizens’ vote came from the women. They are the financiers of 





JUDGE LINDSEY 


the homes. The reduction of their taxes by Arnold meant a 
(Continued on Page 181) . 





get to vote upon it. The women wanted to have it on the main 
ballot, but the liquor interest opposed this with all its might. A 
telegram from Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton says: 

“Convention passed our measure, third reading, 74 to 37—two 
to one. Seems too good to be true. Ohio the seventh!” 

In a later communication, Mrs. Upton tells the story of 
their struggles: “The last days of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion were quite as trying to Ohio suffragists as were the first. 
Our enemies attempted to reduce our vote on third reading by 
circulating the report that we had not played fair; that we had 
asked to have our question submitted as a separate amendment, 
and that when that had been accorded us, we refused to stand 
by our agreement. This was not true. In the beginning, real- 
izing that we could not possibly have our question in the con- 
stitution proper, we asked to have it submitted separately, that 
is, as an amendment. It was really a question of not having the 
question submitted at all, or having it submitted as an amend- 
ment. However, the decision of the Convention later not to sub- 
mit a Constitution, but simply a number of amendments, worked 
to our advantage. The license men in the Convention wanted 
their question carried and ours lost, and proposed putting our 
amendment on a separate ballot with theirs. This question was 
in the hands of the committee on submission when our meas- 
ure went to third reading, All sorts of rumors were afloat be- 
fore that reading, and we were warned that our proposal might 
be killed even at that late day. We therefore proceeded to 
Columbus and again took our places in the gallery. Oh, that 
awful, stuffy gallery, where the air of past ages still lingers, 
and where the memories of last winter’s fight rise up like Baun- 
As we took our seats I could fairly see the group 

(Continued on Page 178) 
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no antis present on May 27. Even 60, 
staring us in the face was a bugaboo 
in the shape of the submission com- 
mittee. We still might be put on a sep- 
arate ballot. Our work there was to 
poll this committee, which we did. 
Their report was to be made the 
Zist and a vote on the entire 
list taken. That we had won at every 
point made our enemies want to whip 
us at our last stand. Again victory 
was ours. The Convention had fin- 
ished all but some technical work, and 
the woman suffrage amendment has 
an equal chance with all others. Our 
whole business now is to awake vot- 
ers to their duty. 

“Some of the amendments, if. rati- 
fied, will not take effect until 1914, 
others Jan. 1, 1913, others immediate- 
ly. Ours belongs in 1913 class. Ohio 
women will not have a chance to vote 
for president this autumn. This is to 
our advantage. The leader of the po- 
litical parties will be less apt to at- 
tack us. They have too many things 
requiring immediate attention, and at 
the woman’s door cannot be laid the 
result of this unusual election. So 
far, Ohio suffragists have made no 
mistakes in policy; so far, we have 
made no new enemies; so far, all is 
harmony in our ranks, and we surely 
will win.” 


OHIO’S SLOGAN: 
“TWO TO ONE” 


Ohio suffragists—men and women— 
are elated over the result of the final 
vote in the Constitutional Convention 


on the Woman Suffrage Amendment. 
The crisis is over on the very last 
obstacle that confronted us in the 
Convention. This was the position of 
our amendment on the official ballot. 
Vicious interests, which are always 
anti-suffrage, endeavored to have 
woman suffrage, and the license meas- 
ure, submitted on a separate ballot, 
while the other (forty) proposals 
were to be placed on the regular bal- 
lot. This attempt was so manifestly 
unfair that the Convention decided 
that all proposed amendments should 
be placed in one column, and the 
license measure in a separate column, 
as its advocates desired. 

On third reading of the Woman 
Suffrage Amendment the vote stood 
74 in favor, 37 against; so we jubi- 
lantly adopt this proportion, “Two to 
one,” as Ohio’s slogan, and feel con- 
fident it presages our majority at the 
polls, Sept. 3, the date fixed for the 
special election. 

Decoration Day Celebrated 

Decoration Day was a busy one for 
Cleveland women. Pictures of Clara 
Barton, with a part of her appeal to 
the soldiers in 1870, were distributed 
at Memorial Hall, where fitting exer- 
cises were held. Miss Rankin, Miss 
Schneiderman and Mrs. Myron B. 
Vorse made addresses before varioug 
organizations. Cleveland is alert and 
inventive. The Dolls’ Suffrage Pa- 
rade has become a traveling feature 
of prominent business windows. As 
soon as it has served one section of 
the city it is moved to another. 

“They come, they go, 

They ebb, they flow,” 
seems pertinent to Ohio workers. 
First of our recent departures was 
Mrs. Worthington, whose engage- 
ments were suddenly terminated by 
ill health. Mrs. Mary BH. Craigie left 
for New York some days ago, after 
having done excellent work along 
church lines in Youngstown. 


Correspondents from the counties 
in which Miss Clay worked write en- 
thusiastically of her meetings and her 
converts. Miss Clay closed her dates 
in time to attend the Convention of 
the Kentucky Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in session at Mammoth Cave. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery has con- 
cluded a month’s contribution of ser- 
vice, and made an unusual record. 
She has traveled nearly one thousand 
miles; delivered forty addresses, se- 
cured 33 subscriptions to The Wom- 
an’s Journal; collected all her ex- 
penses and turned a surplus into the 
State treasury. 


Mrs. Fitzgerald was a genius at out- 


door campaigning. Circuses, politi- 
cal gatherings, mothers’ meetings, 


HURRAH FOR OHIO! 


(Continued from Page 177) 
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and Lancaster. 


their respective homes, and our re- 
gret and gratitude are equal. 

New arrivals are already in the 
field. Mrs. Clara Laddey of New 
Jersey spent an hour in Headquar- 
ters yesterday, preparatory to filling 
two weeks’ engagements in Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland and Columbus. Her 
beautiful, cultured German speech 
will be of value in these cities. 

Mrs. Raymond Brown and Mrs. 
Marcia Townsend are at Dayton. 
They are planning big things, to be 
reported later. Mrs. Brown was a 
former resident of Dayton, and has 
hosts of friends there who are ready 
to enlist under her standard. 

Miss Rose Schneiderman wandered 
calmly into our office, and announced 
her readiness for work. Since then 
she has had anything but a calm ex- 
istence. After meetings pre-arranged 
at Shelby, Bucyrus and Toledo, she 
went to Columbus in time to be pres- 
ent at a roll-call on our amendment, 
and as the vote was announced she 
said with great satisfaction, “Two to 
one, isn’t that fine!” So that is the 
origin of our slogan. 

Mrs. Hettie Y. Graham has organ- 
ized a Friends’ Equal Rights’ Associa- 
tion in Columbiana County, in ad- 
dition to her advance work for Miss 
Foley. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall is in 
Cleveland holding parlor meetings, 
and making club addresses. 

Mrs, Park is in great demand, as 
are also Miss Foley, Miss Rankin and 
Miss Gay. Their detailed activities 
Miss Peck has related in last week’s 
Journal, 

Mrs. Luscomb and Miss Luscomb 
have been indefatigable. Their route 
has been a series of conquests and 
converts. It is a joy to read of Miss 
Florence’s tireless energy, and the 
many, many requests for her to make 
addresses. We are sorry these 
friends must terminate their unselfish 
labor in this Ohio campaign June 1. 

Apropos, Miss Peck has made an 
analysis of the Anti-Suffrage Plat- 
form, and it’s rich. This is a copy, 
in part: 

The Antis’ Uprising in Cleveland 

All the desirable “beauty and 
chivalry” of Cuyahoga’s capital were 
gathered in recently to the first meet- 
ing of anti-suffragists at the Country 
Club. A few suffrage persons like 
Rose Schneiderman were suffered to 
gather with them, on condition that 
no questions be asked the speaker and 
no statistics be disputed. Rose kept 
her word. Accordingly, the antis suc- 
ceeded in getting up a platform, but 
up to date it is vacant of an organ- 
ization. Perhaps the reason there is 
some difficulty in getting people to 
sit on it is because the five planks 
which compose it are so quaint. In 
reading them over, one by one, a few 
thoughts rise to mind by way of com- 
mentary. 

In regard to Plank 1—‘The major- 
ity of women do not wish to vote.” 
Why should the Ohio Suffrage Asso- 
ciation be considered to comprise all 
the women who want to vote? How 
about the Woman Suffrage Party, the 
WwW. C. T. U., the Woman’s Trade 
Union League, the Socialists, the 
Grange, and those many club women 
and others who do not belong to any 
of the foregoing? Which is “unwiser, 
unfairer and unjuster,” to give the 
franchise to those public-spirited 
citizens who want it, without com- 
pelling anybody to vote who has con- 
scientious scruples against it—or 
forcibly to prevent the former from 
voting because the latter are like 
dogs in the manger? 

Plank 2—“‘We find no evidence 
in the States where women vote that 
they have contributed anything to the 
general welfare which has not been 
duplicated in other States.” Who are 
“We?” The committee of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, an organization 
meeting regularly in different coun- 
tries for the purpose of studying leg- 
islation throughout the world, which 
came to this country to examine con- 
ditions in the suffrage States , re- 
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All these workers have gone to 
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They are a treat that you'll enjoy. 


make the first Educator Crackers. 
tinue to make them today, 


the full food value of the grains. 


flavor found in no other crackers. 
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Task youto try Educator Cracker 


Tam the daughter of Dr. Wm. L. Johnson 
the man who created Educator Crackers. 


Twenty-six years ago I helped my father 
I con- 


My father’s great aim in life was to give to the 
world a cracker containing all the nourishment that 
Nature put into the grains, a cracker to suit the taste 
need and purse of every man, woman and child. 


Educator Crackers are the result. 


And I am maintaining my father’s standard in every way. 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


The Cracker of Character and Economy 


The flour I use is freshly stone-ground in 
the good old-fashioned way. This conserves 
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Educator Crackers. Butter as you eat them. 

Then I bake in the same old ovens, in the They're much more nourishing and conven- 
sume old way my father originated. This jent than bread. Once you know how deli- 
method of baking, plus the unique process . fp tae Ew au 
of grinding, plus’ my father’s idea, is the ‘!0™S, how satisfying, how economic: 2 
real secret of the goodness of Educator are, you will never be without them in your 
Crackers. That’s the reason for the crisp, henie. 
delicate texture, and the sweet, nut-like 


If your grocer cannot supply you, order 


1 personally sample each day’s baking. I from us direct. Ill give your orders my 
I J : 
Hoek EE ee eee ie oienal huge | Personal attention. Send ten cents in stamps, 
hie re idu- : 
eator Crackers ever since and your grocer’s name, and I will mail you 


a trial box of Wafers. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD COMPANY 
24 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 





Now I ask you to try the entire wheat 
Educator Wafers—one of many varieties of 




















































rado was “the sanest, most humane, 
most progressive, most scientific body 
of laws to be found on any statute 
books in the world.” The commis- 
sion sent out by the French govern- 
ment for the same purpose, after a 
thorough investigation, reported in an 
exhaustive document which concludes 
with a brief résumé of favorable re- 
sults and the statement that none of 
the dangers prophesied have ma- 
terialized. The Australian govern- 
ment recently memoralized the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister, recounting the 
good effects of woman suffrage in 
Australia, and urging its adoption in 
all countries. Norway, Finland and 
Australia sent government represen- 
tatives to the International Suffrage 
Congress last year. The governors of 
six equal suffrage States in this coun- 
try, and in one or two cases the Leg- 
islatures as well, have repeatedly 
made public statements of the better- 
ment of conditions in their common- 
wealths since the women voted. 
When the Governors went East in a 
body to the Conservation Congress, 
they made suffrage speeches wher- 
ever they appeared. It really would 
be interesting to know who “We” in 
the anti platform are, and whether 
they perchance went down into the 
Atlantic otvean in diving bells to “find 
evidence” about the results of equal 
suffrage. They certainly didn’t go 
where suffrage is in operation. 


Plank 3—“The payment of taxes 
and the right to vote have no con- 
nection whatever.” According to our 
revolutionary forefathers, citizens 
who pay taxes are entitled to repre- 
sentation in the government. All in- 
habitants of a country pay taxes, 
those who have no property paying 
the heaviest tax of all, proportionate- 
ly. Representatives are chosen by 
vote of the people they represent. 
They cannot represent people who do 
We hold that 
there is a direct connection between 
taxes and votes, that it is tyranny 
to deny any person who supports a 
country a voice in its councils. 

Plank 4—“Women lack the physical 
ability to exercise the franchise on 
the same terms as men.” What does 


(Concluded on Page 184) 





OREGON AWAKE 


Aco 

In Oregon, the Campaign Committee 
of the Portland Woman’s Club has had 
a strenuous spring, and expects to 
have a lively summer. One of its 
members writes to the New York Even- 
ing Post: 

Meetings are being held all over the 
city and the suffrage banner is being 
carried eut into the suburbs, the 
towns, and the rural districts. Some 
novel and effective methods have been 
adopted to get suffrage literature and 
buttons distributed among the rural 
voters. One has been securing the co- 
operation of grocers and dry goods 
merchants, who wrap literature and 
buttons in the parcels purchased by 
the country shoppers. The campaign 
committee of the Woman’s Club stands 
back of the newly organized clubs, sup- 
plying their needs free of charge, un- 
til they get on a firm financial footing. 

All the suffrage workers make a 
point of keeping in touch with friends 
who are making little journeys to any 
point in the State. These friends are 
loaded down with suffrage buttons and 
literature, and urged to distribute 
them to the best possible purpose. This 
carries the appeal to many places that 
could not be reached otherwise, and, 
day by day, as a result, requests for 
more literature come in from unexpect- 
ed places. The committee is able te 
call upon a number of prominent men 
speakers as occasion requires, and the 
various hotels have offered their as- 
sembly rooms, free of charge, for suf- 
frage meetings. 

The State Sunday-School Convention, 
in session recently, passed a resolution 
endorsing equal }suffragé. W. M. Da- 
vis, president of the .Men’s Leagué, 
won over the State Grange the first 
part of the month. The Grange con- 
vened at Roseherg, and Mr. Davis util- 
ized the time on the train thither to 
work up enthusiasm, which he did not 
allow to flag before the psychological 
moment when he presented a resolu- 
tion to endorse equal suffrage, asking 
the farmers to pass it unanimously. 
This was done—upon the motion of an 
old German farmer who got to his feet 
to say that he had always been op- 
posed to suffrage, but he had been won 
over to see that it would be a good 











thing for the country. The endorse- 
ment means that the Granges all over 
the State will make a point of suffrage 
work. 

When Mrs. Robert M. La Follette 
was in Oregon she made a speech at 
Grant’s Pass, which has not been for- 
gotten. Suffrage workers tnere have 
been active ever since, and it is a 
centre for the dissemination of litera- 
ture. Among other plans for the fu- 
ture are some suffrage excursions on 
the river, out of which it is hoped to 
make money for the cause. 

Suffragists have been much interest- 
ed by the threat of an anti campaigner 
to hale four suffrage workers before 
the grand jury on a charge of criminal 
libel, on the ground that they had giv- 
en out interviews and written letters 
to the newspapers insinuating. that she 
was employed by the liquor interests. 
She said that unless retraction was 
made within three days she would 
start legal proceedings. The threat 
was published on Tuesday, and on 
Thursday the suffragists, not having 
retracted, awaited arrest patiently. 
They are still waiting. 
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you have not had the new pamphiet es 
selling THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
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FOLLETTE 
AK FOR SUFFRAGE 

™ ee 
etakutiomnmtnes te-tnett'et toe 
- Jersey Suffragists and Again En- 
dorses Votes for Women 





Suffragists in New Jersey are 
greatly pleased] over a recent yisit of 
United States Senator Robert M. La 
Follette to the Industrial Exposition 
at the First Regiment Armory, New- 
ark. Although he was the guest of 
various suffrage organizations the 
committee in charge of the exposition 
showed him every courtesy and in- 
vited him to speak to a crowd that 
filled the big building to its utmost 
capacity. The Senator was introduced 
by Mrs. Clara S. Laddey, president of 
the New Jersey Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. He said in part: 

“Women are concerned in the 
economic side of industrial life as 
much as men, and even more. If no 
question of politics was involved in 
their right to vote, but the matter 
was viewed purely on the business 
side, it would be found that the 
women are interested in everything 
that tends to the health and happi- 
ness of the country. 

“On that narrow basis you’ve got 
to recognize the right of women to 
participate in the government of the 
nation. You may smirk and smile, 
you men who hear these things, but I 
want to tell you that State after State 
is swinging into line, and votes for 
women will be for all in the United 
States in the next decade and a half. 

“IT count this no fitting occasion to 
indulge in political discussion, be- 
cause those within the sound of my 
voice came for a specific purpose 
which is not directly concerned with 
politics, Everything here is sugges- 
tive of the great economic develop- 
ment of the country. On all sides 
you have the exhibits of stores and 
factories. I suppose you realize the 
women are the greatest customers in 
America for such things as you have 
to sell. 

‘They are directly concerned in get- 
ting the products of capital and labor 
at a reasonable price. They are just 
as much interested in the food sup- 
ply, in sanitary conditions, and in all 
which affects the necessaries and the 
luxuries of life as the men are, and 
in fact more so. And so you have 
got to recognize their right to par- 
ticipate In government. 

As Senator La Follette was deliver- 
ing a speech in the interests of his 
own campaign at the High School 
building, Jersey City, a few evenings 
before his Newark address, a young 
woman arose at the back of the plat- 
form and interrupted him by asking 
how he stood on the question of 
woman suffrage. 

“Everybody ought to know how I 
stand,” replied the Senator. “I have 
believed in woman suffrage ever since 
I was a small boy.” 
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WILL WANT ONE 
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hearty applause. 

Miss Bessie Pope, a prominent suf- 
frage worker, and her brother, James 
BE. Pope, a leader in the La Follette 
movement in New Jersey, entertained 
the Senator at their home in Summit 
avenue, Jersey City. 





SUFFRAGIST LICENSED 
TO FLY BIPLANE 





Young Milwaukee Girl Becomes Air 
Pilot—Suffrage Literature Scat- 
tered From Aeroplane 





It may be of interest to suffragists 
to learn that Miss Julia Clarke, the 
third girl in this country to be 
granted a license as an aviatrice, is 
sympathetic, and wants to see women 
vote. 

Miss Clarke is a recent graduate 
of the Glen Curtis Aviation school, 
and pilots Curtis machines in her ex- 
hibitions, 

When the Milwaukee suffragists 
learned that she was very friendly to 
the cause, they asked permission to 
present her with two banners on the 
first day of the Aviation meet at the 
State Fair Park. This permission was 
freely granted both by Miss Clarke 
and her manager, Mr. Scott. 

In a gaily decorated automobile, 
with red, white and blue, and yellow 
and black banners covering almost the 
entire. machine, they drove through 
the crowded Milwaukee streets to the 
park, receiving cheers and smiles on 
the way. Passes were presented to 
them at the gate and they were in- 
vited to drive up in front of the grand 
stand, where Miss Clarke met them 
and stepped into their machine to 
have her picture taken for the news- 
papers. 


They presented their banners just 
as she was to go up in her machine. 
However, the air, as aviators express 
it, was “full of pockets” and the man- 
agement, unwilling to take a risk with 
a girl’s life, would not let her go up 
in the early part of the afternoon, 
though she was most anxious to do 
so. Just before her turn on the pro- 
gram, after the wind had gone down, 
one of the aviators, who had had a 
mishap with his machine, took Miss 
Clarke’s plane for a flight and fell 
with it in a gulley, injuring it but not 
himself. It was impossible for Miss 
Clarke to use it. She was greatly 
disappointed not to have the banners 
carried over the city on her biplane 
as she had planned. 

However, the two banners were pre- 
sented to Miss Clarke. Mrs. Ella 
Stewart, prominent among the IIli- 
nois suffragists, was spending the day 
in Milwaukee and performed the hon- 
ors on this occasion. She said, in 
presenting the banners: 


“Only yesterday in the history of 
the ‘world, Darius Green and Susan 
B, Anthony were regarded by the peo- 
ple as the advocates of absurdity. To- 
day the impossible has been swallowed 
up in Victory, for Science has already 
sent her airships over continents and 
the spirit of Justice in a dozen gov- 
ernments has given Votes to Women. 





SPREAD THE SUFFRAGE GOSPEL 
Buy the new song “The Woman’s 
Battle Song,” and sell one to an anti- 
suffragist. 
25 Cents single Oopy 

Sold by 

Illinois Assn. or E. and M. Sparks, 

Batavia, Iowa. 
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“It sarede me great pleasure to hand 
to you, a courageous woman pioneer 
of the realms of the air, a banner 
standing for the power which is to 
conquer the world—the power of 
Justice.” 

Miss Clarke is a very modest and 
unassuming young woman, with gentle 
manners and an intelligent under- 
Standing of things. She does not 
have a great deal to say, but what 
she says is quietly said and worth 
saying. She is quite different from 
the type of girl one expects to find in 
a so-called “birdgirl.” Though she 
has remarkable courage, she is rather 
shy in manner, and shuns making 
herself conspicuous. 

One of the prominent Milwaukee 
men on the grand stand said quietly 
to Miss Clarke, after she had been 
given her suffrage banners, “I shall 
be most grieved to see that Votes for 
Women is up in the air.” Miss Clarke 
replied, “Oh, but it will come down 
again to firm earth.” 

One of the aviators, Mr. Kearney, 
threw a handful of suffrage literature 
from his aeroplane, while at a height 
of about 300 feet, and it slowly drifted 
and settled in the crowd and was in 
great demand. In the sunlight, it 
looked like fluttering gold leaf. 

Those who were in the suffrage car 
were Miss Ada L. James, President 
Political Equality League; Mrs. Crys- 
tal Eastman Benedict, Campaign Man- 
ager; Mrs. Ella S. Stewart, Miss Mary 
Iverson, Miss Aleta Sharpe, Miss 
Alice Curtis, County Organizer, and 
Miss Flora Gapen. 





SUFFRAGE HELPS HOMES 





In Australia and New Zealand Theorlz- 
ing About Suffrage Is Extinct as 
the Dodo 





“Women in Australian Politics” is 
the title of a very interesting article 
by Theresa Hirsch] Russell in the 
Coming Nation of May 25. The au- 
thor has lately visited the antipodes, 
and made many interesting observa- 
tions, She says, in part: 

“It is a curious fact that in the 
United States today arguments for 
and against woman’s enfranchisement 
still partake so largely of generali- 
ties of sentiment and of what Mark 
Twain calls the ‘easy form of proph- 


ecy.’ While we are still engaged in|. 


this conflict of abstractions, two 
English-speaking countries, remote 
from us in miles, but not in civiliza- 
tion, might furnish the practical dem- 
onstration of experience. 

A Settled Question 

“In Australia and New Zealand the- 
orizing about woman's suffrage is ex- 
tinct as the dodo. In these countries 
everybody knows the practical results 
and can hardly believe that the rest 
of the world is unaware of them. ‘A 
woman’s place is the home’ or ‘un- 
sexing womankind,’ as the subject of 
an argument against woman’s suffrage, 
would awaken in the average Austra- 
lian or New Zealander today as much 
amazement as a discussion of the 
propriety of a woman’s appearing in 
public with unveiled features.” 

Mrs. Russell found that in Austra- 
lia and New Zealand, as elsewhere, 
women are divided into progressives 
and conservatives; but the progres- 
sives were the more numerous. She 
says: 

“Contrary to prediction, in Austra- 
lasia womén are proving to be as an 
electorate more radical than men. 
They are on the whole less bound by 
tradition and the sacred rights of 
property when these conflict with 
human rights, less ready to continue 
to tolerate oppression and injustice 
merely because they have become 
sanctioned by the ages. 

, Women Fight Injustice 

“While the female electorate can 
scarcely in any case be said to vote 
as a unit, they have undoubtedly been 
largely instrumental in both Australia 
and New Zealand in the passing of 
various acts protecting women and 
children and looking to the removal 
of those sex disabilities under whose 
injustice, through the inheritance of 
barbarous English laws, the sex has 


‘labored for centuries. 


“The majority of them have sup- 
ported also the various progressive 
and humanitarian measures initiated 
by the labor government, such as 


‘workingmen’s compensation, old-age 


pensions, the minimum wage law and 
other measures bettering the hard 
conditions of labor in mines and fac 
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tipodal countries have advanced be- 
yond other nations, and far beyond 
the United States.” 

Australian Parliament Testifies 

Mrs. Russell quotes the resolution 
passed in 1910 by the National Par- 
liament of Federated Australia: 

(1) That the extension of the suf- 
frage to the women of Australia for 
States and Commonwealth Parliament 
has had the most beneficial results. 
It has led to the more orderly con- 
duct of elections, and at the last Fed- 
eral elections the women’s vote in a 
majority of the States showed a great- 
er proportionate increase than that 
cast by men. It has given a greater 
prominence to legislation particularly 
affecting women and children, al- 
though the women have not taken up 
such questions to the exclusion of 
others of wider significance. In mat- 
ters of defense and imperial concern 
they have proved themselves as far- 
seeing and discriminating as men. 
Because the reform has brought noth- 
ing but good, though disaster was 
freely prophesied, we respectfully 
urge that all nations enjoying repre- 
sentative government would be well 
advised in granting votes to women. 

(2) That a copy of the foregoing 
resolution be cabled to the British 
Prime Minister. 

This passed the lower house unani- 
mously, and the Senate with only four 
dissenting votes. The four Senators 
said nothing against woman suffrage 
per se, but urged that it was not be 
coming for a young country like Aus- 
tralia to give the mother country ad: 
vice. Senator de Largie replied: 
“We have experience of woman’s suf- 
frage. In this respect being politi- 
cally older than the mother country, 
we have the right to proffer her ad- 
vice,” 

Women Healthier and Brighter 

Mrs. Russell found the man ia the 
street to be of the same opinion: 

“The average man in Australia, 
asked his opinion on the subject, gives 
testimony that is at least a pleasing 
departure from the time-worn theme 
of ‘neglect of home duties’ with which 
we in this eountry are still being edi- 
fied, a reproach for some reason not 
applied to time spent at bridge or the 
matinee, but reserved for any expres- 
sion of interest on a woman’s part in 
her country’s welfare. The general 
testimony of Mr. Australian Male Citi- 
zen is that, since his wife has taken 
an interest in politics, she has en- 
joyed better health and brighter 
spirits, and, instead of coming home 
to a chronicle of domestic grievances, 
he now finds a woman interested in 
current events and ready to discuss 
with him the general questions of the 
day.” 





The leading hotels in Portland, Ore., 
have placed their parlors and assem- 
bly rooms at the disposal of the suf- 
fragists, free of charge, and rousing 
suffrage meetings are constantly held, 
addressed by speakers of prominence 
and standing. 
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CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
HAVE MADE GOOD 


Ballot Has Broadened and Elevated 
Them, Says Wife of Former Pres!- 
dent of Boston University 













Mrs. W. E. H. Huntington, wife of 
the former President of Boston Unti- 
versity, contributes to Zion’s Herald 
an interesting article on woman suf- 
frage in California, where she and her 
husband have spent the last eight 
months. She finds the California 
woman taking a larger interest in 
public questions since they got the 
ballot, and rejoicing in their increased 
power to bring about better condi- 
tions. She quoted Judge Dillon’s re- 
mark at a banquet in Los Angeles 
after the suffrage amendment carried, 
that he had lectured himself hoarse 
in his stump speeches in the interest 
of equal suffrage in California, and he 
hoped to do as much for the noble 
women of Wisconsin. Mrs. Hunting- 
ton says: “This banquet was the oc- 
casion of heartiest congratulations ,and 
the most popular toast of the evening 
was: ‘Our mothers, wives and sisters 
—at last our equals.’” 





Make enquiry at your public library 
as to whether the four-volume History 
of Woman Suffrage is there. If you 
find that three volumes only were se- 
cured by the library, and that the 
fourth volume was not brought to the 
attention of the librarian at the time 
it was published, and therefore has 
not been since secured, report to the 
librarian that the fourth volume may 
be had upon application to National 
Headquarters, 505 Fifth avenue, for no 
other charge than the payment of the 
express. This is an opportunity to 
make complete a set of valuable refer- 
ence volumes, and it necessitates 
prompt action, as the opportunity will 
not be held open very long. 


Union-Signal of May 30 is practi- 
cally a franchise number, Everybody 
ought to send for it. 





California Women under Laws of 1912 
By Alice Park 
4 pages—Address the author, 611 Gilman 
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leaflet postpaid 2 cts., 12 cts. a dozen post- 
paid. ‘ 
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MINNIE BRONSON’S FALLACIES 


Anti-suffragists are circulating a pamphlet by Miss Minnie 
Fronson, in which she claims that the chief reason why pro- 
tective legislation for the working woman is adopted is because 
she lacks the ballot, and that where she has it, “the inference 
is that she must give as many hours of toil per day as man.” 
Miss Bronson affirms also that the suffrage States are behind 
the majority of non-suffrage States in legislation for working 
women, Let us dissect this audacious assertion. 

There are six suffrage States—California, Washington, 
Colorado, Utah, Wyoming and Idaho. California and Washing- 
ton have eight-hour laws for women. Miss Bronson says that 
these were enacted “under male suffrage.” As regards Wash- 
ington, this statement is directly contrary to fact. Before 
women got the ballot, the advocates of shorter hours in Wash- 
iugton had tried for eight years to secure an eight-hour law for 
women without success. After equal suffrage was granted the 
Legislature promptly passed the bill. 

In California, the eight-hour law was passed a short time 
before the ballot was granted; but, as it was passed by the same 
Legislature which also passed the woman suffrage amendment 
to the State constitution by a vote of 33 to 5 in the Senate and 
6 to 12 in the Assembly, it certainly does not bear out Miss 
3ronson’s claim that such legislation for the working woman is 
adopted “above all because she is not herself a law-maker.” 

Colorado passed an eight-hour law for women in 1903, but 
in 1907 it was thrown out by the State Supreme Court as uncon- 
stitutional.* In the last Colorado Legislature, a more compre- 
hensive eight-hour law for women passed the lower house with 
only one dissenting vote, but was blocked in the Senate, like 
almost all other legislation in that year, by the deadlock over 
the U. S. Senatorship. 

Utah adopted a nine-hour law for women in 1911. Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Cohen of Salt’ Lake City, chairman of the Indus- 
trial Committee of the State Federation of Women's Clubs, told 
in The Woman’s Journal of May 27, 1911, how the passage of 
the bill was secured. It was backed by women’s organizations 
with an aggregate membership of 50,000. Mrs. ¢ -men says: 

“The large number of women represented wi.s both inspir- 
ing and appalling—inspiring the women’s committee to give 
the best that was in them, and appalling to the legislator who 
would like to be re-elected two years hence, and realized that 
50,000 votes stood back of that representation. His discomfiture 
was increased by the knowledge that some of his constituents, 
who were identified with corporations and special interests, 








*It shows bow far Miss Bronson is from being well informed on 
labor laws for women that in the latest edition of her pamphlet (191.) 
she speaks of the Colorado eight-hour law as still in force, though 
it was annulled by the Supreme Court five years ago. Miss Kdith 
Abbott and Dr. Sophonisba Breckinridge, in a criticism on Miss Bron- 
son’s pamphlet, call attention also to the misleading comment which 
her pamphlet makes on that law. They say: “It ts claimed that the 
Colorado law, since it did not limit the hours per week, gave only 
‘slight protection,’ while the Nebraska law limited the number of hours 
per week, ‘thereby ensuring one day of rest.’ Miss Bronson did not 
state that the Nebraska law provided for a ten-hour day and a 60-hour 
week, and did not probibit Sunday labor; it is difficult to understand 
how Miss Brouson understands the law to ensure one day of rest. On 
the other hand, the Colorado law provides for an eight-hour dav, and 
the number of hours per week was by this fact limited to 56. Since, 
however, the majority of employers do not want their work places open 
on Sunday, the limitation of an eight-hour day prescribed in the Colo- 
rado law made for the great majority of eee women a 48-hour week, 
in contrast to the 60-hour week in the ‘neighboring States of Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, North Dakota, Nebraska,’ which Miss Bronson 
refers to with so much satisfaction. Attention must in .uis connection 
be once more called to the fact that it is little short of ridiculous to 
discuss these laws as if they were all genuinely protective through 
proper enforcement. One may only hope that, when women vote, they 

make these so-called protective laws something more than records 
on the statute books.” 


would demand an accounting. The power of 50,000 votes pre- 
vailed. . . . If women had not the vote we should not have 
succeeded.” 

Idaho and Wyoming as yet lack laws for the protection of 
women in industry because they have so few women engaged in 
industry outside their homes. In answer to a complaint from an 
Fastern anti-suffragist that Idaho had no law limiting factory 
hours for women, Mrs. Eva Hunt Dockery, for ten years a 
member of the Legislative Committee of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, wrote in The Woman's Journal of Dec. 17, 1910: 
“Idaho has no factories where women are employed, so the 
need of this law has not been felt. Up to a very few years ago 
there was not a department store in the State, and the clerks 
in the stores were treated as they were in the good old days in 
the East, like members of the family.” The census of 1900 
showed only 59 women in Idaho engaged in factory work, and 
only 47 in Wyoming, as against 126,093 in Pennsylvania, 143,109 
in Massachusetts, and 230,181 in New York. 

Anti-suffragists often charge that the tendency of woman 
suffrage will be to take women out of the home and put them 
into industry. As it happens, all the States in which enormous 
numbers of women are working for wages outside their homs 
are non-suffrage States. The need of protective legislation for 
working women, therefore, has not been nearly so urgent in the 
suffrage States as elsewhere; yet a much larger proportion of 
the suffrage States have passed eight or nine-hour laws for 
women than of the non-suffrage States. 

They have also done it with more ease. Massachusetts has 
just secured a 54-hour a week law as the culmination of about 
4u years of effort for improved conditions for working women. 
The Utah women got the nine-hour law from the first Legisla- 
ture from which they asked it. A. 8. B. 


INACCURATE MISS BRONSON 


As already mentioned, Miss Bronson asserts that Washing- 
ton’s eight-hour law was adopted under male suffrage, when as 
a matter of fact it was not adopted till after equal suffrage had 
been granted. She also asserts that “sixteen States ... spe- 
cifically state the hours between which women may not be em- 
ployed.” Mrs. Florence Kelley has lately pointed out that, 
instead of sixteen such States, there are only three. Gross 
errors like these throw doubt upon many of the other sweeping 
statements made by Miss Bronson, though it is impossible to 
check them all, without a long and minute examination of the 
statute-books of 48 States. 

Miss Bronson says: “The history of labor legislation shows 
invariably that suffrage States, instead of being in the vanguard 
of industrial legislation, have usually lagged behind, and have 
only enacted labor laws when the majority of male suffrage 
Siates have pointed the way.” 

This statement is a direct and egregious falsehood. When 
Colorado passed the law limiting to eight the number of hours 
women might work on their feet, no other State so limited the 
hours they might stand. When Washington passed its eight- 
hour law for women, not three other States had eight-hour laws. 
When Utah passed its nine-hour law, more than two-thirds of the 
State allowed women to be work«d more than nine hours, and 
still allow it. + & % 3 


DEFIES JUSTICE BREWER 


Miss Bronson says, “Possessing the ballot, a woman must 
give as many hours of toil per day as man.” In this she takes 
direct issue with the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
decision of that court, in the case of Muller vs. the State of Ore- 
gon, upheld the constitutionality of limiting women’s hours of 
labor. It was written by the late Justice Brewer, himself a suf- 
f:agist. The decision says, in part: “Even though all restric- 
tions on political, personal and contractual rights were taken 
away, and she (woman) stood, so far as statutes are concerned, 
upon an absolutely equal plane with him (man), it would still 
be true that her physical structure and a proper discharge of 
her maternal functions—having in view not merely her own 
health, but the well-being of the race—justify legislation to pro- 
tect her from the greed as well as the passion of man.” 

Louis D. Brandeis, whose remarkable brief secured this de- 
cision; Miss Josephine Goldmark, who collected the evidence 
for it; and almost all the women who have been earnest anc 
successful workers for labor legislation in women’s behalf, are 
advocates of equal suffrage—Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, Mrs. Frederick Nathan, Mrs. Raymond Robbins, Dr. 
Sophonisba Breckinridge, Miss Edith Abbott, Miss Lillian D. 
Wald, Miss Julia C, Lathrop, and others too numerous to men- 
tion. In her opinion that the ballot would be not a help but a 
hindrance, Miss Bronson has all the mogt distinguished experts 
against her. A. 8. B. 


GERMANY AND AMERICA 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey, in a lecture against woman suf- 
frage, once said that she thought the workingmen in America 
would be better off if they had not the ballot, because then their 
employers would feel a sense of chivalry toward them. This 
was the anti-woman-suffrage argument carried to its logical con- 
ciusion; but it was also a reductio ad absurdum. An individual 
workingman may not see that his sing'e ballot has bettered his 
condition; but everyone realizes that, if all the workingmen in 
the United States could be disfranchised tomorrow, the body 
of workers as a whole would be left in a much worse and more 
helpless position. Miss Hersey’s remark would be greeted with 
Homeric laughter by all intelligent students of the labor ques- 
tion. Yet she could defend her absurd assertion by the same 
kind of reasoning that Miss Bronson uses. Germany has for 
many years had workmen's compensation, old-age pensions, and 
a long list of provisions for the benefit of the workers which 
we in the United States have not yet secured. In industrial leg- 
islation, “catching up with Germany” is the watchword. Yet 
in Germany the franchise laws for men are extremely anti- 
quated and unfair. About one-quarter of the men elect three- 
quarters of the members of Parliament. There is a great fight 
on in Germany to secure equal suffrage for men. Its opponents 
might say, “The United States has manhood suffrage, yet its 
labor legislation is far behind ours. Evidently, to secure pro- 
tective laws for the poor, the lion’s share of political power 
ought to be kept in the hands of the rich.” But the argument 
would hardly be received with patience. Germany got its pro- 
tective legislation before America because the problem of pov- 
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cause Germany had a far-sighted statesman who saw that some- 
thing must be done to relieve distress if the people were not to 
rise in revolution. It does not follow that a poor man in Amer- 
}ica must be at a disadvantage in working for labor legislation 
because his vote counts for as much as a rich man’s. Yet this is 
the argument Miss Bronson applies to women. 


STEAM VERSUS SAILS 


If a scientific test were to be made to determine whether 
steam or sails were the more efficient agent to move a ship, the 
comparison would be made between two ships of the same size 
and under the same conditions of tides and currents. But when 
it comes to securing legislation, the conditions in different 
States and countries differ greatly. They do not depend on any 
one factor alone. Many things enter into it: how pressing the 
need for such legislation is; how able and skilful the member 
of the Legislature is who leads the fight for the bill; how pow- 
erful the special interests in that locality are that oppose it; 
how well organized its friends are; last, but by no means least, 
how many voters are behind it. Other things being equal, the 
pressure of voters behind a measure is as sure te hasten its 
passage as a steam engine is to hasten the speed of a ship. 

In the controversy between sails and steam, it would be 
idle to ask if there is any seaport which had not been reached 
by some sailing vessel before it was ever reached by a steamer. 
The caravel of Columbus reached America earlier than the finest 
modern steamer, but it does not follow that she had the better 
mechanism. Massachusetts has better laws for working women 
than some of the suffrage States; but she started on the journey 
forty years earlier. Again, a very small steam engine might 
not move a heavy vessel as fast as very powerful sails. A small 
number of women in a big mining State like Wyoming or Idaho 
may not make as rapid advance toward elaborate industrial 
legislation (for which they have hardly yet felt any need) as 
some States with very large women’s organizations, huge indus- 
tries, and a vast number of exploited workingwomen. But 
almost all the women who have worked for labor legislation in 
non-suffrage States have become advocates of the ballot; and no 
organization of women that has worked for it in the suffrage 
States has ever complained of finding the ballot a hindrance. 
They all agree with Mrs. Cohen that they have found it a help. 

Long after steam was introduced, some of the old sea cap- 
tains who were used to sailing vessels continued to prefer sails; 
but none of the captains who had had experience of steamships 
ever doubted the superiority of steam. Miss Bronson and the 
Anti-Suffrage Association have never succeeded in getting a 
single Consumers’ League or Women’s Trade Union League in 
any of the enfranchised States to endorse their theory of the 
ballot as a hindrance to protective legislation for women, The 
very fact that such a theory can be seriously advanced shows 
the lack of any rational argument against equal suffrage. 

A. 8. B. 








—— 


MISS BRONSON ON TEACHERS 





In Massachusetts the average pay of female teachers is 
about one-third that of male teachers. Miss Bronson says, with 
iruth, that it would be misleading to infer that the disparity is 
£9 great as this between male and female teachers who are do- 
ing the same work. She then goes on to make an elaborate 
argument on exactly the same misleading basis, in the effort 
to show that in Wyoming and Utah women teachers do not get 
the same pay as men when they do work of equal grade, “in 
spite of the law on their statute-books to the contrary.” As 
proof of this, she says that their average pay is not the same. 
But the law does not say that their average pay shall be the 
same. It says that when they do work of the same grade their 
pay shall be the same; and this law is enforced. In the suffrage 
States, as elsewhere, a majority of the higher teaching positions 
are held by men. This is a condition of things which will prob- 
ably long outlast women's disfranchisement. But under equal 
vuffrage all educational positions are open to women, even that 
of State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the salary is 
graded according to position, not according to sex. That is 
what women teachers elsewhere are asking, and are usually 
asking in vain. 

Miss Bronson’s list of the ratio between the average pay of 
men and women teachers in different States is therefore wholly 
irrelevant to the question whether they get equal pay for equal 
work, and is introduced solely to throw dust in people’s eyes 
and to obscure the real issue. , 

Equally misleading is her attempt to base an argument 
against equal suffrage on the actual pay of women teachers in 
Wyoming and Utah. She says that eleven States (four of them 
suffrage States, by the way) pay women teachers higher month- 
ly wages than Wyoming and Utah. Everybody knows that 
teachers in city schools get higher pay than teachers in country 
schools, partly because the work is harder and partly because 
the cities are richer. Wyoming has not a single large city, and 
Utah has only one; yet Miss Bronson presents it as a serious 
argument against woman suffrage that seven non-suffrage States 
pay women teachers higher salaries than Wyoming and Utah! 
Is it not more significant that Wyoming and Utah, despite their 
lack of large cities, actually pay their women teachers higher 
salaries than 35 of the 42 non-suffrage States, including old and 
rich States like New York, New Jersey, Ohio and Pennsylva- 
nia? Mrs. Helen Loring Grenfell; who served three terms as 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction in Colorado, boasts 
that Colorado appropriates a larger amount per capita for edu- 
cation than any Eastern State. And Helen L. Sumner points out 
that Colorado pays its women teachers higher than any State 
but California, and its men teachers higher than any State but 
Massachusetts. 

Everywhere woman suffrage has helped the schools. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe took a census of ministers and editors in the 
enfranchised States, asking what benefits, if any, had resulted 
from woman's ballot. Out of the 624 answers received, only 62 
were unfavorable; and one of the benefits oftenest cited by the 
ministers and editors was that equal suffrage had made it 
easier to secure liberal appropriations for education. When 
Roosevelt was Governor of New York, he stirred up much com- 
ment by recommending votes for women in his inaugural mes- 
sage. Reporters flocked to him to ask his reasons. As reported 
im the New York papers, he told them that for a long time 
Oyster Bay had been badly in want of a new schoolhouse, but 
the town would not vote the money to pay for it until the 
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; then the mothers voted the new 
1 Ai iS Sees 
Miss Bronson refers to the law lately passed requiring equal 
pay for women teachers in New York City. She says: “It is 
worth noting that this law was passed in a male suffrage State 
by a Legislature elected by male suffrage.” It is worth noting, 
also, that it cost the teachers more than six years of extremely 
hard work to get it by “indirect influence.” In the suffrage 
States the same result has come about automatically, without 
effort or agitation on the teachers’ part. It is worth noting, 
moreover, that Miss Grace Strachan, who led the teachers’ cam- 
paign in New York, and Miss Margaret Haley, who led it in 
Chicago, are fully convinced that their work was made much 
harder and slower because women had no votes; and both of 
them testify that the difficulties and delays which they experi- 
enced have converted the teachers to suffrage by shoals. 

The leaders of the anti-suffragists habitually throw cold 
water upon all the efforts of the women teachers for equal pay; 
and if, after infinite difficulty, the effort succeeds in spite of 
them, they then shamelessly turn around and say, “Behold how 
easy it is for women to get anything they want without the 
ballot!” — A. 8. B. 


THEY ARE POLITICAL PRISONERS 


The British Journal of Nursing protests against the severity 
of the sentences passed on the militant suffragists, and the in- 
congruity of sending to prison such a woman as Mrs. Pethick 
Lawrence, whom it describes as “the beloved ‘Sister Marion,’ 
with twelve years’ absolute devotion to the needs of the most 
wiserable and starving of East London’s poor to her credit.” 
The organ of the English nurses expresses even more indigna- 
tion because “the mobs of male window-smashers, but a sprink- 
ling of whom were arrested by the police, have been practically 
let off without punishment at all.” These were the hooligans 
who broke the windows of the suffrage offices, and attacked the 
women with stones and filth, tearing their clothes almost off, 
and using at the same time most indecent language. The 
Nursing Journal refers to the report that some of the ring- 
leaders were medical students from Guy's Hospital, and says 
that the hospital authorities should look into the matter. 

Whatever our opinion of window-breaking may be, it is a 
fact beyond dispute that the suffragettes are political offenders. 
‘here is no good reason why they should not have such prison 
treatment as has usually been given to other political prison- 
ers, even when their offences have caused wide-spread destruc- 
tion of life as well as of property. We hope that resolutions 
calling for such treatment for them will be very generally 
passed in America and forwarded to England. Such a request in 
no way implies approval of militancy. The only difference of 
opinion at the recent Mississippi Valley Conference in Chicago 
arose over this point. All had been harmony till at the very 
last a resolution was offered asking that Mrs. Pankhurst and 
her colleagues should be treated as political prisoners. It called 
out a brisk discussion, but was finally passed, after the addition 
of an amendment to make it clear that the Conference was not 
recommending militant measures to American suffragists. 

: A. 8. B. 





TAINTED NEWS 


The American public is fast “getting wise” to the fact that 
the news brought by the press dispatches is often distorted in a 
way hostile to progress. There have been several glaring exam- 
ples of late of perverted news about woman suffrage. 
Pasedena has just had an election on the liquor question. 
The press despatches reported that the town went wet, and that 
the women fairly tumbled over one another to vote for liquor. 
The fact is that Pasadena has had a strict temperance ordinance 
for 20 years, and at the recent election it adopted a still stricter 
one (Citizens’ Amendment No. 10). A third ordinance proposed 
(No. 11), which was so drastic as to be considered wholly im- 
practicable, was defeated. We have these facts direct from our 
g00d friend, J. H. Braly of Pasadena, himself a temperance man. 
He says he voted for No. 10, his wife for No. 11, and he adds: 
“More women than men are registered as voters in Pasadena, 
and more women than men voted for absolute prohibition.” 
Another recent dispatch from California bears all the ear- 
marks of having been drawn up in the office of the Anti-Suffrage 
Association. It says that most of the women did not vote at 
the presidential primaries (at the presidential primaries in 
Massachusetts only a third of the men voted); that the regis- 
trar in San Francisco predicts that only a few more women will 
register between now and November—-which no one can know 
anything about; that the California suffragists are discouraged, 
Which we know to be a lie; and that during the campaign for 
the suffrage amendment more women expressed themselves 
against it than for it—a monstrous falsehood, to which no one 
ir California with a reputation to lose would put his name. 
Be on your guard against “tainted news.” A. S. B. 


ANTHONY GRAVES HONORED 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw writes: 
“The Rochester Political Equality Club held exercises at 











the graves of the Anthony sisters on the morning of Memorial | stand that was made for Judge Lindsey. 
Day, May 30, and notwithstanding the drizzling rain, a goodly | went twelve years ago when he first formulated the plans for a 
number of suffragists were present to receive the inspiration of| juvenile court. She has always been one of his most sincere 
an hour devoted to the memory of one of the greatest leaders| admirers, and to her he has often turned for advice when pass- 
the world has ever known. They brought their contribution| ing through a crisis.” 


ot flowers, which they reverently strewed upon the grave of one 
Who until late in her life saw little of the rosy side of a great 


reform movement. ‘Votes for Women’ and United States flags|ago, when the women elected him juvenile judge in spite of the 
decorated the graves, and later memorial wreaths were added | opposition of the bi-partisan machine, have women taken 80 in- 
from Lucy E, Anthony and the president of the National Ameri-| terested and intelligent a part in the campaign. Yesterday 
fan Woman Suffrage Association. Extracts were read from} women with blue sashes bearing the words printed upon them, 


the writings of both Miss Susan and Miss Mary Anthony. ‘ 

“The custom of decorating the graves of our leaders is a 
frowing one throughout tae United States, and we hope that 
next year the day will be set apart and devoted to this ceremony 
Wherever any of the pioneers are buried. It is well for us to 
femen.oer our dead who gave their lives to the greatest cause 
Which hag ever inspired the loyalty and devotion of men and 
women throughout the world.” 





a A message should go by telegraph, amd not by freight. 
“ny a good man’s good intentions are dumped in the back 
yard instead of being delfvered in the office because they are 
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saving in these days of high cost of living. Not that they were 
actuated in supporting the Citizens’ ticket by selfishness. There 
Was a deeper and cleaner motive—the redemption of Denver 
from machine gang rule—the elevation of decency in politics— 
the raising of the standards of morality in government and the 
tody politic. 
“Another thing: Juvenile Judge B. B. Lindsey, the ‘boys 


vowed that this should not be. And it wasn’t.” 


oud. The Denver Post says: 


court must be obeyed. 


the room,” 


paper offices, the crowds that packed the streets went wild with 
joy. 


hats and swayed in multitudinous delight as the good news kept 
pouring in, 
Too Good to Believe 
“It’s just too good to believe,’ remarked a nearly breath- 
less old man who managed to squeeze back near enough to the 
wall to get breathing space. 
“*Ain’t it, though!’ exclaimed the man against his elbow; 
and these two perfect strangers grasped each other’s hands and 
hung on and squeezed like long separated brothers reunited. 
rhis was an exponent of the composite feeling. Denver had as- 
serted herself. The manhood and womanhood of this great 
city had awakened and remembered, and had at last recognized 
their enemies and cast them out. 
Midnight Parade 
“About midnight, when the Republicans and Democrats had 
2ll given up and moved sorrowfully away, along came the big 
vans of the Denver Omnibus and Cab Company, with Judge 
Lindsey and the newly-elected Sheriff Sullivan in the first one, 
and a man with a megaphone calling upon all to fall in line, 
and oh, wow! wow! what an exhibition of wild and uncon- 
trollable joy came next! 
“Fall in? Did they fall in? Well, it’s a pity you didn’t see 
them! Such a parade as formed itself there and immediately! 
With The Post Boys’ Band leading, the great throng paraded 
the downtown streets as they were never paraded before. First 
The Post was serenaded, amid such shouts of acclaim as nearly 
drowned the music. Then The Times was visited, and oh, whai 
a dirge, accompanied by the sarcastic groans of 5,000 jubilant, 
victorious people! 
“Then The News was visited and serenaded amid loud 
cheers from thousands of throats, and: then the ‘procession 
moved to city hall, where a still more doleful dirge was played, 
and the great crowd jeered, and joy was absolutely ‘uncon- 
fined,’ ” 
The Denver News says: 
“The women were unusually active all day. In the resi- 
dence precincts bevies of ‘Mountain Parks’ girls were gathered 
at every polling place, passing out cards for that amendment. 
The Citizens’ women also came out in great numbers. 
Nurses Escorted to Vote 
“Harry Lindsley went to St. Joseph’s Hospital and took the 
nurses out in a body to vote at the polling place in the next 
block. 
Sentiment and Suffrage Mingle 
“The women of Denver were up bright and early yesterday 
morning electioneering for their favorites. 
“Mrs. E. P. Costigan, vice-president of the Woman's Club 
and prominent in all forward movements in the city, was at the 
polls early. She went with her husband, for Mrs. Costigan 
maintains that one of the beautiful things about suffrage is that 
it enables a woman to go to the voting place with her husband, 
showing that part of Mrs. Costigan’s popularity is due to the 
sentiment she weaves about everyday life. 
“Dr. Elizabeth Cassidy knows everything about politics. 
She is ‘strong’ for reforms, and she went about yesterday be- 
decked, with Arnold and Lindsey badges. 
“Looks like a clean sweep,’ she commented. ‘I tell you, if 
the women of Denver had allowed the calamity of not electing 
Lindsey to fall upon us they would have been disgraced.’ 
Mrs. Grenfell Was Happy 
“Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell was very happy over the strong 
It was to her the judge 


Alice Rohe writes in the Denver News: 
“Not since the women’s battle for Judge Lindsey four years 


Mountain Parks,’ were at every polling place. They were not 
the only women actively engaged in the election, however, for 
the representatives of the vanishing parties—the Republicans 
and the Democrats—were making a brave though sad fight 
against the great wave of Citizen partyism that was sweeping 
over long-abused and machine-run Denver. 
The Fallen Women’s Vote 

“Down in the lower precincts the tactics of the machine, 
long noted for the daring of its corruption, again repeated them- 
selves. This time, however, the Democratic machine workers 
resented being watched at their herding of the unfortunate} 
white slaves from their habitations to the polls. 
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“Judge Lindsey was the central figure in the most exciting 
event of the day or night. In Ward 1, Precinct 3, the judges] fused to be controlled by the corruptionists. Another Denver 
nad excluded all watchers from the polling place while the} News reporter writes: 

count was made, Judge Lindsey and others went to the polling 
place. They were refused admission. Led by Judge Lindsey,| ocratic machine met its Waterloo. In these wards they were 
the door was broken in. The judge jumped on the table, and,| confident of victory, but the voters, galled by the yoke of servi- 
defying a man with a gun, served notice on all that he was a/ tude which the city hall had so long imposed upen them, rose 
judge of a court of record and that the injunctive orders of the/in open revolt. Without any attempt at concealment they voted 


Jack Maynard with a bevy of his white slaves there was a guard 
of machine henchmen to intervene. 

“A most pitiful sight it was to see these women, victims of 
the unjust social system, being utilized to help make the last 
fight for the machine that has held them in sway for so many 
years. But the fact that it was all in vain was yet one more 
proof of the promise for a better Denver, which the election of 
the Citizens’ Party has made possible. 

“Yesterday was an election of much sorrow and much quiet 
rejoicing, for it marked the passing of two old organizations 
and the rise of a new power which means cleanliness and de- 
cency in politics. The two classes of women—so opposed—the 


judge,’ was on the ticket. The machines were after his scalp as| controlled unfortunates of the half world, voting for the ma- 
well as that of Arnold and Sullivan and others. The women| chine, and the enlightened, thinking women voting for Henry J. 


Arnold and the Citizens’ ticket, told the story plainly and 


There was little disorder, and that little was nipped in the simply.” 


White Slaves Rebel 
On this occasion many of the “unfortunates” actually re- 


“It was in the Third, Fourth and Sixth wards that the Dem- 


against the Gas Company aldermen. EVEN THE POOR WOM- 


“The machine representatives were defiant at first, but soon] EN OF MARKET STREET, UNBEARABLY ROBBED BY 
yielded, and the Citizens’ and other watchers were permitted in} MAYOR SPEER’S PARASITICAL HENCHMEN, WENT TO 


THE POLLS IN THE MACHINES OF THE WHITE SLAVE 


As the votes were counted and the increasing majorities} MASTERS, AND WHEN THEY GOT IN THE BOOTHS THEY 
for the Citizens’ ticket were cast upon the screens at the news-| WROTE ‘CITIZENS’ ON THEIR BALLOTS.” 


The Denver News says: : 
“The jobbers in the Brown and the jobbers in Democratic 


“The whole city cheered until hoarseness stopped all vocal-| headquarters at the Albany, quickly shut up shop, ejected ail 
ization, and great throngs shouted and threw up hundreds of| newspaper men from their headquarters and hid behind locked 


doors as they listened to what an awakened multitude sounds 
like. 


OBSERVE THE SPELLING 


New York anti-suffragists have found a woman who has, or 
assumes, the name of Jane Adams (with one d), and are getting 
her to write letters to the papers against woman suffrage. The 
unthinking public wiil of course confuse her with Jane Addams. 
It is a great cross to the Antis that Miss Addams and Judge 
Lindsey favor votes for women, and the less scrupulous among 
them are doing everything they can to mislead the public into 
a contrary belief. 


NAMES WILL BE GIVEN 


Last Call for Pledges that will be Count- 
ed in Next Week’s Issue and List 
of Opportunities for Early Sum- 
mer Usefulness 


AST week we told of the splendid enthusiasm 
for the Woman’s Journal at the conferences 
in Chicago and Milwaukee, and how two 
thousand new subscribers were pledged for 
the Journal by July 31. Next week we shall 
give the names of the States and individuals 
who pledged one hundred new subscribers 
within the given time. We are holding the 
list open so that more pledges may be re- 
ceived, as was announced in this column last 
week. This is the last call for pledges for 
that honor list. Any State or individual wish- 

ing to be counted in this list must send word to us by 

Wednesday, June 12, before noon. Pledges may be sent 

by telegram. 

Doubtless many a suffragist thinks she cannot work 

for subscribers for the Journal this summer. Already a 

few people have told me that housecleaning and dress- 

making are interferring with plans for the suffrage organ. 

Others will, of course, want me to understand that it is 

hot weather and vacation time, and they will tell me I 

must not expect much from them till autumn. 

But, as the readers of the Journal are suffragists; as 

they are impatient over wrong; impatient over justice 

deferred, I want to call their attention to the fact that 
for the suffragists of at least five great States in this 

Union there will be no vacations, no stopping for hot 

weather this year. We have five campaigns on our 

hands, and if we are to win in those five campaigns, we 
must work as we never worked before right through the 
summer, for Ohio’s fate this year, so far as justice to 
women is concerned, will be settled on Sept. 3; and the 
fate of equal suffrage in Michigan, Wisconsin, Kansas 

and Oregon will be settled on Nov. 4. 

We are able-bodied and well cared for. Shall we lose 

a great opportunity simply because the summer has 

come? Let us consider what victory in these five States 

means to the other States in the Union. Do we not all 
progress or slip back according to the poll for equal suf- 
frage taken in those five States this very year? 

Workers for suffrage everywhere say the Journal is 

indispensable. We know how it was used in Washing- 

ton and California. We know what the workers think of 
it in Wisconsin, Ohio, Kansas, Michigan and Oregon. 

What shall we do to help the Journal carry its message 





and fulfill its mission? The answer may be written in 
the blank below. 








WOMAN’S JOURNAL PLEDGE BLANK. 
I hereby pledge............. new subscribers 
for the Woman’s Journal to be sent to the 
Journal office on or before July 31, 1912. 
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$00 weighty, have too much packing—Journal of Education. 








“Whenever a News photographer attempted to photograph 











































































































































































































































































































































IT’S ECONOMY 


to buy Majer’s Cement. Articles mended 
with it will hold forever under ordinar 
conditions, while articles mended wit 
a cheaper glue will two to one come 
apart the first time they are put into 
water or after a few days of damp- 
weather. 

Major's Cement permanently mends 
anything 5c. per bottle. From your 
dealer 


MAJOR MFG. CO., N. Y. C., 





A. Major, Pres. 








A QUARTER CENTURY BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC. 


Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 


The constant and increasing sales from 
samples, proves the genuine merit of Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, the antiseptic powder to be 
shaken into the shoes for d, Aching, 
Swollen, Sweating, Tender Feet. Gives 
instant relief to corns and bunions, blisters 
and callous spots. Allen’s Foot-Ease makes 
walking a delight. Just the thing for 
Dancing Parties and for Breaking in New 
Shoes. Sold as ge os, 25c.® Don’t ac- 
cept any substitute. For FREE trial pack- 
age address, Allen 8. Olmsted, LeRoy, N.Y. 





SUFFRAGE LECTURE 


“Politics and Our Pocket 
hooks.” showing man’s need of 
woman's vote. 


Address 


EMILY MONTAGUE BISHOP 


600 West 192d Street, 
New York City. 











TAMWORTH, N. 


Little old farmhouse; suberb view; 2 
miles to Chocorua Lake; 8 rooms, airy, 
simply furnished, fireplaces, piano; barn; 


Low terms to good tenants. 


Apply to W., 278 Walnut Street, 
BROOKLINE, MASS, 





DO YOU KNOW ANY 
VOTERS IN OHIO? 





All suffragists living in other States 
who know any Ohio voters are re- 
quested to write to them and to urge 
them to work and vote for the wom- 
an suffrage amendment. 

You are also requested to write to 
any Ohio women you may know, ask- 
ing them to use their influence to 
secure votes for the amendment. 

Ohio suffragists should write to rel- 
atives and friends in other parts of 
the State, bespeaking their help and 
influence for the amendment. The 
time will most probably be very short, 
scarcely three months, so it behooves 
us to use every possible means to in- 
terest people in our question. 

Bertha Coover, 
Cor. Sec’y, Ohio W. S. A. 


COMMONWEALTH 








west 


Offers rooms with hot and culd 
water for $1.00 per day and up, 
which includes free use of public 
shower baths. 


Nothing to Equal This in New England 


Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per 
day and up; suites of two rooms and 
bath for $4.00 perdayand up. Dining 
Room and Cafe First Class. European 
Plan. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Stone floors; nothing wood but the doors 


Equipped with its own Sanitary Vacuum. 
Cleaning Plant. 


Strictly a Temperance Hotel 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen’! Manager 


PILLOW TOP AND BACK 


ONE PILLOW TOP: natural color = 





excellent quality PURE IRISH LINEN 
size 18 x 18 stamped 

“VOTES FOR WOMEN” 
ready for embroidering: including 
enough material to embroider. 

BACK OF SAME MATERIAL. 
Postage prepaid any place in the 
United States 


Price, $1.00 


Send New 
HELP THE CAUSE by having one of 
these pillows in your home. 


Price of pillow all embroidered, 
$5.00 


FAY ALDRICH 


457 Westford St., Lowell, Mass. 











VOTES FOR WOMEN TOY BALLOONS 
VOTES FOR MOTHERS TOY BALLOONS 


Yellow rubber with black letters about 
18 inches in diameter, Ten cents each. 
Special rates made by the gross, Make 
funds for your State and the cause by 
selling them at your fairs, bazaars, cir 
cuses etc. They make the best spectacular 
display for a Suffrage Parade for the 


money expended. Patents pending. 


Votes for Women Toy Balioon Co. 
415 College Ave., Rosedale, Kansas 


NOTES AND NEWS 








The Alabama State Federation of 
Labor at its recent annual meeting 
endorsed woman suffrage by a unani- 
mous vote. 





Mr. William Hard, whose articles in 
the Delineator on the laws relating to 
women have aroused so much inter- 
est, will attend the Biennial of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in San Francisco, and take part in 
the discussion on “The Legal and 
Economic Status of Women.” 





The North American Review for 
June contains an article upon woman 
suffrage, entitled “An Electorate of 
Men and Women,” by Francis H. 
Blackwell. The author is not related 
to the editor of The Woman’s Jour- 
nal, In earlier life he was an oppo- 
nent at heart, but refused to take sides 
publicly on a subject of such impor- 
tance. He is now a convert. 





The suffragettes are. working for 
the women in England who are earn- 
ing less than a penny an hour. The 
men and women who do not know 
what it means to a woman to earn less 
than a penny per hour have not 
earned the right to criticise the suf- 
fragettes.—Vida Goldstein. 





A group of nurses has been formed, 
affiliated with the Boston Equal Suf- 
frage Association, and nurses, active 
or retired, are invited to join it. The 
membership fee is 25 cents a year, 
payable at the time of joining. The 
secretary and treasurer is Miss Annie 
M. Jarvis, R.N., 683 Washington street, 
Brookline, Mass. 





The Journal-World of Lawrence, 
Kan., generously gave over a recent 
issue to be edited by the suffragists. 
They made good use of the opportuni- 
ty, and through its columns spread 
“Eminent Opinions” of Kansas people 
in favor of suffrage, and other telling 
campaign material, far and wide, The 
Detroit Times turned over its issue of 
June 3 to the Michigan suffragists, 
and they also turned the chance to 
g00d account. 





Miss Harriet E. Grim has been 
called home from the Wisconsin cam- 
paign by the serious illness of her 
mother. A resolution paying tribute 
to her work and expressing heartfelt 
gratitude and sympathy was passed at 
the Wisconsin meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Conference, and signed 
by Rev. Olympia Brown, Ada L. 
James, Mabel M. Judd, Grace A. King, 
Maud McCreery, Alice B. Curtis and 
Crystal Eastman Benedict. 


Miss Dorothy Frooks, an ardent 
sixteen-year-old svuffragist, is presi- 
dent of the Equal Justice League of 
Bayonne, N. J., and has written a 











suffrage play to be performed in the 











BROADWAY CENTRAL HOTEL 


BROADWAY, CORNER THIRD STREET 
IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 
Only Medium Price Hotel left in New York. 
Special attention given te ladies unescorted 
Special Rates for Summer 
OUR TABLE is the foundation of our enormous business. 
American Pian, $2 
European Plan, $1.00 
Send ror Large Colored Map of New York, FREE 
DAN C. WEBB, Proprietor 


The Only New York Hotel Featuring American Pian 
Moderate Prices, Excellent Food. Good 


50 upwards 
upwards 


Service. 
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she led in the suffrage parade. She 
lately spoke in Wall Street, New 
York, and is reported to have held her 
audience spellbound for an hour, in 
spite of rain. Another speaker on this 


eran of the Civil War, who knew Lia- 
coln personally. He was principal of 
a large New York school in whick 
Dorothy was a pupil, and he pointed 
out to the people in his address that 
youth and age were interested in the 
same cause. 


WOMEN’S STATUS 
DEFINED 





In His New Book, “The Citadel,” 
Samuel Merwin Has a Charming 
and Forceful “New Woman” As His 
Heroine. 





There are few in this country bet- 
ter fitted to write about political life 
than Mr, Merwin. First as reporter, 
and then for many years as editor of 
a large New York monthly magazine, 
he has taken active part in the many 
campaigns waged against political 
corruption. It is his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the inner workings of our 
governmental machine that makes 
“The Citadel” a _ realistic political 
novel, and the indictment it contains 
against our present political system 
authorative. 

In his novel, “The Citadel,” Samuel 
Merwin takes advanced ground upon 
the rights and responsibilities of 
woman. The book’s sub-title is “A 
Romance of Unrest,” and it effectively 
demolishes the _ superstition that 
woman has a monopoly of the ro- 
mance and man of the unrest. John 
Garwood is a wide-awake Congress- 
man, and Margaret Lansing, a very 
modern and independent young 
woman and a government expert in 
biology. By reason of a radical 
speech in which he attacks the United 
States Constitution as the citadel of 
vested interests, Garwood is cut off 
from the support of the capitalist- 
politicians in his home district in Il- 
linois, He returns to his district and 
as an independent candidate appeals 
to the working men and women for 
re-election on a platform of democra- 
cy, social justice and the emancipation 
of women. He is defeated, but only 
after the most desperate measures on 
the part of his Opponents, and after 
he has been made a national issue. 
He and his new wife suddenly find 
themselves backed by the allegiance 
of the rising generation, the. center 
of a vigorous national movement for 
progress and justice. 

Stimulating and supplementing each 
other Garwood and Margaret Lansing 
have worked out a consistent phil- 
osophy of men and women’s joint re- 
sponsibility in the world’s affairs. 
Garwood finds that women are sorely 
needed in the struggle to straighten 
out our social tangle, that woman 
must have the ballot as a matter of 
course, but that is only a beginning. 
We must realize all the wonderful 
pent-up brooding, mothering, emotion- 
al power of woman in the active af- 
fairs of life. We need women to help 
us solve the problem of impure food, 
of child labor, of prostitution, of dis- 
ease; women must help us realize our 
new ideas of education, of peace, of 
healthier, happier childhood. 

Despite the seriousness of the 
theme, there are many delightful 
humorous passages, and throughout 
the interest is sustained with a mar- 
velous intensity. 





THE CITADEL. A Romance of 
Unrest. By Samuel Merwin. 12mo., 
409 pages. Price $1.25 net, postage 
10 cents. Published by the Century 
Co., Union Square, New York. 





IN MEMORIAM 
George W. Blackwell 








George W. Blackwell passed away 
last week in Cambridge, Mass., in his 
80th year. His death removes the last 
of a remarkable family of brothers and 
sisters, whose lives have been closely 
intertwined with the woman move- 
ment. 


sugar-refiner, who emigrated to Ameri- 
ca in 1832 partly because of his sympa- 
thy with republican ideas, Mr. Black- 
well was the only one of the children 
born on American soil, and his father 
named him George Washington. After 


! 
The youngest son of an English 


tinction. 
the first woman physician, and with 
her sister, Dr. Emily Blackwell, found- 
ed the New York Infirmary for Women 
and Children. One of the brothers 
married the Rev. Antoinette Brown, 
the first woman to be ordained a min- 
ister. She still survives in good 
health, in her 88th year. Another 
brother, Henry B. Blackwell, married 
Lucy Stone, devoted his life to the 
cause of woman suffrage, and was for 
nearly 40 years editor of The Woman’s 
Journal. Two of the sisters, Marian 
and Ellen, were members of the First 
National Woman’s Rights Convention, 
held at Worcester, Mass.) in 1850. 
(There were only three members from 
Ohio, of whom they were two, M. A. 
W. Johnson being the third.) Ellen 
was an artist of ability, and author of 
a life of Anna Ella Carroll. Another 
sister, Anna, was a gifted musician 
and poet, whose work called out praise 
from Edgar Allan Poe. All warmly 
supported the movement for the 
higher education of women, in the 
days of its early unpopularity. 
George W. Blackwell's talents were 
mainly for business, in which he was 
very successful. He was a large opera- 
tor in real estate in East Orange, N. J., 
for about 40 years. He sympathized 
with the work of his wife, Emma 
Lawrence Blackwell, who was presi- 
dent for a long time of the New Jersey 
Woman Suffrage Association; he con- 
tributed to the support of The Wom- 
an’s Journal, and other good objects, 
and he was kind and generous to mem- 
bers of his family who had not pros- 
pered financially as much as he had. 
For the last six years he has made his 
home in Cambridge, Mass. He leaves 
a son, Howard L., Fellow for Research 
in physics at Harvard University, and 
a daughter, Anna, wife of Charles F. 
D. Belden, the State Librarian of 
Massachusetts. 


HELP MAKE THE FOURTH 
AN “INDEPENDENCE DAY” 





Suffrage, Patriotism and a Sane 
Fourth Go Well Hand in Hand— 
Fill the Air and Picnic Grounds 
With Flyers 





What are you going to do for suf- 
frage on the Fourth? 

National Headquarters has a sug- 
gestion—and is furthermore prepared 
to provide the materials for the dem- 
onstration. 

What do you say of a shower of red, 
white and blue flag flyers, containing 
pertinent sentiments on Votes for 
Women, for the picnic grounds, the 
beach, or the patriotic meeting. 

The National has now ready six 
different varieties of pointed remind- 
ers to the men of this country that 
the Glorious Fourth is not yet an “In- 
dependence Day” for women. Can you 
think of a cheaper or a more effective 
way of driving home this fact than 
by scattering these reminders about 
where the crowds come together to 
celebrate this great national festival? 

The dodgers are cheap. They are 
gay. They are patriotic. Printed 
in blue on white, they have a smart 
flag border, and their remarks are 
right to the point. 

Here they are: 

“This is supposed to be a ‘govern- 
ment of, by and for the people?’ Are 
women people? Votes for Women.” 

“‘Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the gov; 
erned.’ Are women governed? How 
and by whom can they give their 
consent while they have no vote? 
Votes for Women.” 

“Lincoln said, ‘I go for all sharing 
the privileges of the government who 
assist in bearing its burdens, by no 
means excluding women.’ Votes for 
Women.” 

“The most patriotic service that 
you can render your country this day 
is to resolve to help win VOTES FOR 
WOMEN.” 

“VOTES FOR WOMEN! Disfran- 
chisement for women should be volun- 
tary—not compulsory.” 

“VOTES FOR WOMEN! Woman 
needs the ballot; but more than that, 
the time has now come when the bal- 
lot needs the woman.”—Clifford How- 
ard, 

Won’t you have a few thousand? 

Get the man who. makes the balloon 
ascension at your Fourth of July 
picnic to drop a package when he re 














the father’s death in Cincinnati, the; leases his parachute. 





STO AE YR 


$2. 6 ponte war ar Os 10 


WEEK en AND SUNDAYS 


“CONCORD” and “LEXINGTON” 


Poi one - the “yoy Gempende 
of a particular people, who require ao 
clean-cut service with tidy staterooms 
and modern eneciatmente, 


Ticket Office, 256 Washington Street, 
Bosten. 


EB. Ritchie, Asst. Genl. Pacs. Agent. 








ORIENTAL and ANTIQUE 
GOODS 


Rugs, all sizes and kinds; Orien- 
tal embroideries and laces, all 
sizes; Egyptian serge, all colors; 
all kinds of mahogany antique fur- 
niture. Lowest prices. 


Cc. BARTIVIAN 
253 Shawmut Ave., Boston 


Be sure to say you are a suffragist. 











LADIES 


Buy beautiful imported 
laces at bargain prices. 
Samples on request. 


HILLCREST SUPPLY CO. 
WOODHULL, N. Y. 

















Educate Your Daughter 
by Summer in Europe! 


SPECIAL PARTY FOR YOUNG GIRLS 
UNDER INTELLIGENT CHAPERONAGE 


Making 
Continental Tour of ‘Seven Countries, $690 


Eo Pension Continental Tour, . . $475 


Arergepe for Private an Metasteg 
kh Courrier-Chauff 


Summer Study ia France er Germany, $200 
MARY SINCLAIR CRAWPORD, 
King-Crawiford Classical School, 





Terre Haate, indiana, 
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Scottish Terriers : 


given to fighting or roaming. 
Best for children’s pets. 
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NEWCASTLE KENNELS 
Brookline, Mass. 
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To Woman's Journal Readers:- 

We beg to announce that we are print- 
ers of many well known publications, among 
them ‘‘ 7he Woman's Journal."’ If you have 
booklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
Open day and night. 

E. L. Grimes COMPANY 
122 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 








PLEASE MENTION THE 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
WHEN WRITING TO OUR 
ADVERTISERS. 











Get the aviator to shower them 
down from his aeroplane. 

Give them to the young people to 
scatter to the winds from the Ferris 
Wheel, 

You can think of a hundred taking 
and surprising ways of using them. 

They’re small—only five and a half 
by two inches—and a million of them 
wouldn’t make enough litter to cause 
the City Improvement Society any 
distress. Besides, they are so at- 
tractive that people will take them 
home to save as souvenirs. 

Send to Headquarters today. 





Bohemia hopes to be the first Aus- 
trian province to elect a woman to its 
Diet. Mrs. Kuneticka, the noted 
Czech author, has been named for the 
vacant seat of Jungbunzlau, and there 
is said to be every prospect of her 
election. 


The recent W. C. T. U. Convention 
at Clintonville, Wis., voted to award 
three prizes at the coming county fair 
for suffrage essays written by pupils 
in the county schools, and to have in 


advertising im advocaey of the cause. 
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Successful Campaign, 
be of Benefit to Suffragists in the 
Committees of the College Equal 
‘Have Issued Reports of Their Work in the 
and the Methods Employed—A Few Extracts from 


Several of the Reports May Be of Value to Other Workers 


for Equal Suffrage 





THE FLYING SQUADRON 
PART II 








“By Mrs. I. F. Mackrille 





In starting out as an organizer for 
suffrage work it is wise to take along 
with you large chunks of philosophy 
and a developed sense of humor, else 
the work will sap energy and enthu- 
siasm, 

The work involves a constant round 
of detail: calling on women who 
might be interested; seeking oppor- 
tunity to present the suffrage question 
to clubs and lodges in short talks; 
visiting newspaper editors, inquiring 
their attitude and asking support for 
the measure; and finally, bringing in- 
terested women together and effect- 
ing an organization,—these were the 
activities that kept me busy day after 
day and week after week. 

As a result of this and subsequent 
trips for purposes of organization, cer- 
tain definite conclusions present 
themselves. 

To carry on successfully a suffrage 
campaign a working organization in 
each county, or smalier district, 
should be the first and foremost con- 
sideration. To accomplish this, organ- 
izers of tact and ability should go 
thnoughout the State. And the per- 
sonality of the women sent on this 
mission is a very large factor in the 
results obtained. People in smaller 
centers are much like their city neigh- 
bors. The main difference lies in the 
closer association because of limited 
numbers and the correspondingly in- 
creased chance of friction as a result 
of contrasting points of view. The or- 
ganizer makes her appeal to all the 
women of the community, regardless 
of social and other affiliations. ‘To 
harmonize discordant elements, appre- 
ciating and yet ignoring individual dif- 
ferences in the various groups, is the 
task of one who would draw women 
together into one cohesive body, work- 
ing for the one common end. Tolera- 
tion, tact, real sympathy and friendli- 
ness—above all, enthusiasm that is 
Wholesome and contagious—are the 
qualities needed in the successful or- 
ganizer. She must be a_ veritable 
dynamo, generating her own power 
and giving freely to all who will ac- 
cept. That this requires unusual 
energy and is fatiguing, came upon 
me as a distinct revelation. After five 
weeks alone in the country, trying to 
be a radiant center of suffrage senti- 
ment, I returned to the city. Here I 
was again in the midst of active, con- 
structive work, surrounded by work- 
ers filled with an almost holy zeal, 
giving of time and strength and abil- 
ity, that they might show by act and 
word the faith that was in them. And 
it was like a draught of pure water to 
parched lips, a very breath of life to 
My soul. I was rested. I was re- 
freshed. The burden of the campaign 
dropped from my mind. The joy of 
it filled my heart. And all because I 
had come into an environment con- 
genial and invigorating. 

Appeal for Organizers 

Then I understood, as I had not be- 
fore, the plaintive cry of the woman 
who said, “You must send workers 
from your central headquarters to us. 
Give us of your enthusiasms, tell us of 
your plans, stimulate us by the conta- 
gion of example. You are in the midst 
of things, in the sweep of the current; 
we are in the quiet eddies. Come to 
us, that we may feel the stir of the 
force that is moving the women of the 
State.” 

Organization work is the strong 
foundation on which the superstruc- 
ture is erected. The big public meet- 
ings, the automobile speaking, all the 
Spectacular elements of a whirlwind 
finish to a campaign, are much more 
effective if a small group in each 
locality has worked up local interest 


‘by education along suffrage lines. 


This Preliminary preparation is most 
Necessary, for it is a never-failing sur- 
Prise to the suffrage worker to find 
how many there are almost totally 
ignorant as to the real meaning of the 
Principle underlying “Votes for 
Women.” 


In connection with the organization 
work, an excellent publicity feature is 
the showing of suffrage slides in the 
nickelodeons. A _ series of slides, 
about forty in number, was used as an 
ocular demonstration of the suffrage 
idea. This method was especially 
effective in the smaller towns. 

We would go to. the. proprietor 
of a nickelodeon and make a business 
proposition something like this: “If 
you will show our suffrage slides in 
acdition to your regular run, allowing 
a running explanation by a speaker, 
to occupy not more than fifteen min- 
utes in all, we will advertise your 
show for that night through news- 
papers, posters and handbills.” I was 
not once refused the privilege. As a 
matter of fact, it was good business 
for the showman, for we always Se- 
cured a fine audience. 

The pictures were arranged in 
groups illustrating various aspects of 
the suffrage question. One group, for 
instance, bore on the milk question; 
another showed delinquent child life; 
a third, woman's part in patriotic 
events, as “Betsy Ross Exhibiting the 
First Flag,” “Red Cross Nurses on the 
Battle Field,” “Washington and His 
Mother,” ete. 
lution of woman's work, from the 
home to the factory. 

“A woman going to speak from an 
automobile on Main street? Well, 
well, what won’t those woman suffra 
gists do next? I guess I'll come down 
town that evening. Want to see what 
she looks like and hear what she's got 
to say.” 

And that's the way we got ‘em. 
“Curiosity killed a cat,” but it doesn’t 
have the same effect on men, or wom- 
en, either. It’s an absolutely healthy 
sign. It connects human beings with 
all progress. We want to see, we 
want to hear, we want to know. 





SCHOOLS HELP 





“We carried on a series of noon 
meetings during the last two months 
of the campaign. 
to meet the teachers informally during 
the lunch hour. In each school the | 
speaker selected as leader some en- 
thusiast who promised to distribute 
leaflets, buttons, and polling cards, and 
to keep the issue alive in her school 
These leaders were invited to confer- 
ences with the committee on propa- 
ganda work in the schools on Satur- 
day mornings at the headquarters. 

“The noon hour has the advantage 
of informality and of not making a 
demand on the teachers’ time, as an 
after-school meeting would do. It 
might be difficult to get the attend- 
ance of the Antis at an after-school 
meeting, as of course, such attend- 
ance is purely voluntary. The disad- 
vantage of the noon hour, is, however, 
its brevity, the liability of interrup- 
tion, and the occasional imperative 
duties of some of the teachers. The 
work among the teachers should be 
preceded by a general meeting called 
especially for them, at which the pro- 
fessional advantages of equal suffrage 
could be touched upon, but where the 
chief appeal should be to the teach- 
ers as men and women, ard as respon- 
sible and representative members of 
the community.” 


STREET CAR ADVERTISING 





“We advertised 100 placards for one 
month at a cost of $200, exclusive of 
printing. Different texts were used, 
and on the advice of experts the pla- 
cards were not crowded with printed 
matter. The copy was as crisp as 
possible. “Give your girl the same 
chance as your boy,” “Women pay 
taxes, give those who pay some say,” 
were two of the texts most used. Hach 
placard also bore the sentence, “Vote 
for Woman Suffrage—fourth place on 
the ballot.” Street car advertising is 
most valuable in the beginning of a 
campaign, and unless the treasury per- 
mits the use of larger spaces than we 
engaged, I question the advisability of 
advertising in a small way at the end 
ofa campaign.” 
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WICONELE PLANS TO 
CARRY ELECTION 


Campaign Tactics ctics General—Suffra- 
gists Make No Political Alliances 


In your issue of May 4 you say: 
“Mrs. Brown had been asked to send 
a special letter for our parade num- 
ber describing the work of her asso 
ciation.” I never received the letter 
but am perfectly willing to give some 
account of the Wisconsin W. S. A. 

This is an old society, well organ- 
ized and incorporated. It has kept the 
work going in this State for many 
years. At the time of the passage of 
the bill, we considered carefully what 
would be the best method of reaching 
voters and securing a favorable result 
in November, 1912. We consulted 
with our members of Congress, get- 
ting their ideas of how the campaign 
should be conducted, and especially 
concerning the work particularly 
needed in their own districts. We 
also consulted representatives from 
the State of Washington, where the 
measure had just been carried by an 
immense majority. The opinion of 
all these was that the most effective 
work would be done by conducting a 
quiet campaign of organization, or 
ganizing by counties, by towns, and 
by voting precincts, taking care not 
to offend any or to arouse antagonism 
of different classes. We were ad 
vised to be careful not to stir up op 
position in any form. 


Our society voted to adopt this 
method, and to carry on the campaign 
by thorough organization, thus, be 





Others showed the evo- | 


A speaker was sent | 





| fore election, reaching every voter. 
| We undertook this plan of work. We 
were met by very great opposition 
Our methods were described as “noi 
| up to date” and not suited to the time 
| Nevertheless, we proceeded to ap 
| point chairmen of counties wherever 
possible. We then proceeded with 
our speakers to those and other coum 
ties, where we organized associations 
or campaign committees. We are stil) 
working along the same line, aiming 
to get every voting precinct organized 
before the election. We present one 
thought, namely, that we must carry 
the election in November. All our 
committees and societies are instruct 
ed that the one object. to be sought is 
to carry the election. We make no 
| effort to organize a “machine” for fu 
| ture use, either political or otherwise. 
| We feel that it is impossible to de 
| termine what course we will pursue 
| after November. If we win or if we 
lose, our plans must be made at that 
time, and our work then will necessa- 
|;tily differ from that of the present. 
{t is impossible to tell in advance 
what we will do with the ballot when 
we get it, but it is almost certain that 
women will not act together, as a 
separate party, against the parties of 
men. The suggestion that we are 
looking forward to political combina- 
tions and party action after the elec- 
tion, if made now, is calculated to 
prevent our success in November. 
The very thing that men fear is such 
combinations of women. I hope that 
the women of the country will be a 
great moral force in the electorate, 
and, if we could convince men that 
we.should be such, we should have 
taken a long step toward victory. 

As reported last week, we have or- 
ganizations in something over forty 
countries. Miss Grim has been, per: 
We have had during the past season 
some very able speakers to present 
our cause and to perfect organizations. 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery did us good 
service by her interesting account of 
the condition of women in foreign 
countries. Miss Grim has been, per- 
haps, the most effective speaker on 
this subject that has appeared in this 
part of the country. She always wins 
the voters. Mrs. Webster and Miss 
Grace King, although young women 
and comparatively inexperienced. 
have done good work. 

Of the prospects for success it is 
impossible to speak. We have diffi- 
cult problems and serious complica- 
tions here. But whatever else may 
be done, the Wisconsin W. S. A. will 
utilize all the time and will work 
every day until November for victory. 

We are publishing the Wisconsin 
Citizen, as usual, and sending it out 
to thousands of people every month, 
beside distributing great quantities of 
leaflets and other literature. Many 
of our leaflets we compose and pub- 
lish ourselves, others we buy of the 
National American or the Illinois As- 
sociation. We hope to obtain the 
means to do some more effective work 





SUFFRAGE LITERATURE AND SUPPLIES 


Order any of the follewing from 
NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
605 Fifth Avenue, New York 








IMPORTANT NOTICE: For the saving of both time and money to suf- 
fragists In the Western States, a National branch office stocked with litera 
ture and supplies has been opened by courtesy of the Iilinois W. S. A., at 
its headquarters, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Illinois. Suffragists in the 
Western States are recommended to send their orders there. Prices and 
stock same as at National Headquarters. Address ali orders to Western 
Branch, National American Woman Suffrage Association, 936 Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, IIlinols. 
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WHAT WOMEN MIGHT DO WITH THE BALLOT 
NEEDED: WOMEN’S VOTES THE ABOLITION OF THE 


’ 
TO THWART LANDLORDS WAR SYSTEM 
GREED By Lucia Ames Mead 
How do you want your. tax money 
By Benjamin C. Marsh spent—for more battleships or for more 
schools and playgrounds? In this book 
A brief and popular statement by the let the Chairman of the Peace and Arbi 
Secretary of the Committee on Congestion tration Department explains clearly just 
of Population, of the hcusing problem what the war system means to you and 
and what women might do to solve it. what you can do to help abolish it. 
Frice Postpaid 
ee COE pcceeneddere $ .05 $ 06 
ty SS 5 A 
Oe 3.00 327 


HOME .AND STATE 
By Selma Lagerloff 
Translated by Velma Swanston Howard 


The speech that moved a great convention to tears. By the only wowan who ever won 


the Nobel Prize for Literature. A beautiful and moving appeal from one of the 
most loved women in the world. 
rice Post paid 
. ~~ ES ee $ 0 $ .06 
Per GOBPM fe cccccccccs mw anh 
Per hundred ......... 3.00 3.24 


THE COMMON MAN AND THE FRANCHISE 
By Prof. Charles A. Beard 


A brief statement, by the head of the Department of Politics of Colambia Unt- 
versity, of the slow and grudging manner in which the franchise was extended 
to all classes of men, and showing that the same reasons as those now given 
against enfranchising women were used against the extension of suffrave to 
men. 
rice Postpaid 
4a 4 Sree $ 05 $ 06 
Pe CO, cicccécvoend p-7) 27 


Per hundred ........ 1.25 L.o7 
VALUES OF THE VOTE 
By Max Eastman 


Demonstrates that women need to svete because a vote is a thing worth having 
Designed especially to appeal to men. 


rice Postpatd 
Dee GO picscccnsceses $ 0 $ 16 
PU GO cccevcuceces i) 28 
Per hundred ........ 1.25 149 


A NEW EQUAL SUFFRAGE SONG WITH MUSIC 
By Nellie H. Evans 


Printed in regular sheet music form 
Price Postpaid 

POP GO cocccccecene $ 15 # .16 

POP GEER ccccvccéccs 1.75 + 87 


“IF | WERE A WOMAN” 
By Judge Ben. B. Lindsey 


This is the latest and one of the best articles Judge Lindsey has written on woma-: 
suffrage. A powerful appeal to women to shoulder their social and civie responsibill 
ties 


Good words and rousing music. 


Price Postpaid 
$ 06 


i Pi vtecacieceeeses $ .O% 
Per dozen ......+++++- B 30 
Per hundred .......... 2.00 2.20 


WHAT THE BALLOT WILL DO FOR WOMEN AND FOR MEN 
By Frederick C. Howe 


Answers in a direct, simple and forceful manner the objection that woman suffrage. 


while just, is not important, and shows Just how and why It ts Important 
Price Post paid 
POP BDO cacccevesseess $ .O% $06 
Per GOZeN ..ncccccccse 2h a0 
Per hundred .....cee:. 20 2.20 


MONTHLY BULLETIN FOR JUNE 


“What to Read on Snffrage,” a four page leaflet giving a tliat of articles of in 
terest to anffragists in the current magazines, together with a list of recommended 
hooks and euffrage and feminist periodicals. 

Sent Free on Application 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


THE LIFE OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY 
By Ida Husted Harper 


Get it for yourself. Get it for your public library. No suffragist has done her 
whole duty until she has seen this great work on suffrage installed in the reading 
rooms of her town or city. 


WED WHEE, coccvcecesdededccéseveece $7.50 








through the newspapers, especially | doubts that Mrs. Harrington will ad- 
the foreign papers. However, the! minister it with ability and integrity. 


press of Wisconsin as a whole is treat- Mrs. McPherson came to Denver in 
ing our cause fairly. 1889, from Muskegon, Mich. She be- 
Olympia Brown. came a teacher, and later served for 

seven years as secretary to the Super- 





TWO WOMEN ELECTED intendent of Schools, gaining a thor- 

At the recent election in Denver,| 0USh knowledge of the best methods 
Mrs. Honora McPherson was chosen| °f administration. Recently she has 
as Superintendent of Schools, and| been engaged in club and philanthrop- 
Mrs, Lucy Harrington as Recorder. ic work. For twelve years she has 

Mrs. Harrington served for four been a member of the board of direc- 
years as secretary of the State Board tors of the Denver Woman’s Club. 
of Charities and Correction, and| She was a charter member of the 
proved herself very efficient. She is Women's Public Service League, of 
one of the “Old Guard” who worked| Which she is the treasurer. She has 
for equal suffrage, and since then she| #/80 taken a prominent part in the 
has been in the van of every pro- Equal Service Association, and has 
gressive movement. Although she has done much to promote the work of 
never before been a candidate for a| the Young Woman's Rest and Recre- 
political office, she has been identi-| #tion Association, teaching a sewing 
fied with the Citizens’ movement in| C488 of working girls every Friday 
Denver since its inception, and was | Disht. 
one of the prominent workers for 
municipal ownership six years ago. Mrs. Julia A. Pierce, President of 
Recently she has been employed in| the Vermont W. S. A., arranged to 
the office of Judge W. F. Hynes, and/| have a suffrage meeting held in Mont- 
has also had an office of her own as| Pelier on June 7, the morning afte: 
public stenographer. The Recorder’s| the meeting of the State Federation 





position carries a salary of $3600 a 
year, controls a great deal of patron- 
age, and, from that standpoint, is the 
most important office thus far held 








by a woman in Colorado. No one 


of Women’s Clubs, when club women 
from all parts of the State were still 
in the city. This was a good idea, 
and might well be followed in other 





States. 
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(Concluded from Page 178) 


this mean? Is exercising the fran- 
chise a gymnastic exercise? Is an old 
man, or one who wears glasses, or is 
deaf, so that he is disqualified from the 
army and navy and jury box, thereby 
disfranchised? Should the antis get up 
a petition that policemen and soldiers 
and firemen and marines do all the 
voting? Should prize fighters have 
more than one vote? Is jury service 
harder than washing and scrubbing? 
Or is the salary appertaining thereto 
too heavy for a woman to carry 
home? “We find no evidence” that 
this plank is not a joke, except that 
our sisters have never made one be 
fore. 

Riank 5—‘“It is a mistake to pre 
sume that all women will vote right 
on moral issues.” Who is making this 
mistake? Not the suffragists. They 
have ever before them the spectacle 
of the antis linking themselves with 
every vicious element in the com 
munity in opposing the conferring of 


self-government and political power 
upon self-supporting women. Who 
are the women of low ideals? Those 
who advocate indirect methods of get- 
ting what they want, and who make 
no effort to understand or help those 
whom starvation has driven over the | 


line of respectability. 

About the “ever inqreasing courtesy 
of men in the social relations of life,” 
we don’t see what that has to do with 
votes for women, unless we may 
count upon it to preserve us from 
being knocked on the head when we 
approach the voting booth. We pre: | 
sume we may vote with safety in Ohio} 
as they do in barbarous California. 
As to their constant “protection” in 
business affairs, that is another mat- 
ter. In view of the verdict on the 
Triangle fire, of the white slave trade, 
and of several industries where 
wages are below living, and hours in- 
tolerable, it is clear that matters 
could not possibly be worse if women 
were given the power to protect them- 
selves. No woman who has ever gone 
to a Legislature in behalf of a bill 
for working women ever attaches the 
same meaning to “chivalry” and “pro- 
tection” after that experience as she 
did before. We gather that the fram- 
ers of the platform have been hap- 
pily ignorant of the struggle for ex 
istence. As to the danger from “low” 


‘ ’ 


women, we would advise our sisters 
to drop this argument like a hot cake. | 
We know that it is no disgrace for} 
“womanly women” to be hazy in arith- 
metic, but there is a point beyond 
which even Dolly Varden should not 
go. There is a statistical proportion 


between “low” women and “low” 
men, of which makers of political 
platforms should not be ignorant. 
Billy Sunday has been holding re- 
vival meetings in Youngstown, with 
crowded audiences. I quote the fol- 


lowing report from the Youngstown 
Vindicator: 

“During the course of a meeting 
Mr. Sunday introduced the question 
of woman suffrage. With all the 
force that he could command he de- 
clared, ‘It is a good-for-nothing law 
that will let a low-down, beetle- 
browed bum walk up to the polls and 
cast a ballot, and keep a woman away, 
Who would care for a woman when 
she casts a ballot, you ask? The 
same man whe looks after her when 
she pays her taxes.” The unexpected 
declaration of Sunday upon the vital 
question was greeted with momentary 
silence, then there broke forth a 
round of applause that rolled high, 
died away and broke forth with re- 
doubled force. To judge by the sound 
there could not have been a man 
among the 1800 or more but that had 
pledged his hearty support to the 
great issue. 

This declaration of Billy Sunday is 
corroborated by hosts of thoughtful, 
progressive Ohioans. And so we go 
earnestly forward in the work of se 
curing that “Two to one” majority. 

Ida Porter-Boyer. 
Ohio Excited 

The last few days before the 
final reading were very exciting. 
May 26 a mass meeting was held in 
Government Square, Cincinnati, and 
many prominent women spoke and 
distributed literature. Mrs. Stanley 
McCormick was the first speaker, and 
addressed her audience from a tour- 
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She held the audience enthralled 
throughout her address. The second 
speaker was Mrs. 8S. W. FitzGerald, 
also of Boston. At the end of her 
address she urged the audience to 
come to Emery Auditorium for the 
evening meeting. 

Among the well-known people who 
handed out suffrage literature to the 
erowd were Mrs. Elliot Pendleton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Bell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dan Kiefer, Miss Louise Hall 
of Providence, R. 1, Mrs. Josephine 
White of Boston, and Mrs. N. Allen- 
der, a wellknown young artist of 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan Kiefer have a 
dinner party at the Chinese restaur 
ant in honor of the out-of-town suf- 
frage speakers. 

The Emery Auditorium meeting was 
about the most enthusiastic suffrage 






If | were drowned in the deepest sea, 
I know whose love would come down 
to me, 
Mother mine, mother mine. 


If I were hanged on the highest tree, 
1 know whose love would come up to 
me, 
Mother mine, mother mine. 


If I were damned and lost my soul, 
I know whose love would make me 
whole, 
Mother mine, mother mine. 
“Thus confuting Kipling with Kip- 
ling as to the fierceness of woman, 
whom he described once as ‘fiercer 
than man,’” says the “Tribune” in 
its enthusiastic report of the meet- 





meeting we have had in Ohio. Its 
success is largely due to the unique 


ing, “There was a quite full moment 
of absolute, utter silence until the 
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Selling The Woman’s 


announcement of it by the “Sandwich” 
signs. The “Times Star’ says: 
“Guests and bystanders at the Sinton 
Monday morning gasped with amaze- 
ment at the spectacle of four fashion- 
ably-clad women each wearing a big 
“votes for women” placard, sandwich 
fashion, who traversed the lobby and 
took up their station near the en- 
trance. Astonishment increased when 
it was learned that Mrs. Stanley Mc- 
Cormick of Boston was leading the van 
of the sandwich bearers. Mrs. McCor- 
mick’s French maid adjusted the sign- 
board carried by her mistress, where- 
upon Mrs. McCormick lined up with 
Mrs. Susan FitzGerald, Miss Louise 
Hall and Mrs. Nina Allender, all wear- 
ing the placards in sandwich fashion.” 

When asked whether she was timid, 
Mrs. McCormick replied, “We women 
have merely the courage of our con- 
victions. 

“There is no great courage re- 
quired of the man who merely whis- 
pers his political beliefs to his neigh- 
bor. It is the man—or woman—who 
fights openly for what he believes to 
be right that’s courageous. 

Has New Argument 

“No cause triumphs without courage. 
Being a ‘sandwich man’ is merely 
part of the day’s work. A courageous 
person is not disturbed by ridicule. 

“Our willingness to come out and 
advertise the cause in this way ought 
to convince the men that it would be 
a good thing to have us as fellow 
voters. What the cities need are more 
brave voters.” 

Judge Hiram D. Peck, who was to 
have presided at this Emery Auditor- 
ium meeting, was kept away by his 
attendance upon the Ccnstitutional 
Convention. Mr. Pendleton took his 

















Journal in Cincinnati 


Mrs. FitzGerald and Miss Hall Post Bills 
A Street Meeting with Mrs. FitzGerald as Speaker 


last echoing remnant of the musical 
intonation dwelling tenderly on that 
sweetest word of all the language, 
then the barriers broke and a storm 
of applause swept away the intensity 
of the moment.” 

Mrs. FitzGerald ended the meeting 
with an announcement to the effec 
that $504.70 had been collected to 
start the new “Woman Suffrage 
Party” in Cincinnati. 


MRS. NATHAN IN OHIO 





Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Nathan of 
New York are making a transcontin- 
ental automobile trip in the interest 
of equal suffrage. Their high-pow- 
ered touring car is decorated with the 
yellow and white “votes for women” 
banners, and carries a generous sup- 
ply of suffrage literature for distribu- 
tion. ' 

Mrs. Nathan fired her first gun in 
the Ohio campaign in Ashtabula, 
where she spoke from the automobile 
to an interested crowd, and displayed 
the flags of the many countries where 
women vote. She also spoke in 
Painesville, Toledo, and elsewhere. 
In Cleveland, Mr. and Mrs. Nathan 
were entertained at a luncheon at the 
Chamber of Commerce by the Men’s 
League. 





South African women are hopeful of 
winning the suffrage in the near fu- 
ture. Thus far the Government is 
said to be equally divided on the sub- 
ject, there being five members of the 
Cabinet in favor and five opposed; 
but supporters of the movement are 
bringing pressure to bear which it is 
believed will result in the carrying of 








ing war decorated with yellow suf- 


place, and introduced Mrs. Stanley 


the bill. 





Speakers, Ready to Help and 
Anxious to Give a Square 
Deal in September 


HAT impresses the average man most about 
this Votes for Women movement,” said a 
young mai recently, “is the amount of vol- 
unteer work it calls out. There must be 
something vital in the cause to which all 
sorts and conditions of women all over the 
country are giving themselves, their time, 
their money, their all, and so the average 
man marvels, and wants to know about it.” 

Perhaps this is the way the average voter 
in Ohio feels about it and perhaps this is 
the reason the speakers in the suffrage campaign have 
such responsive audiences. At any rate the attitude of 
the men is reported to be very favorable. In other 
words, the voters of the State want to hear the suffrage 
speakers, they want to judge equal suffrage on its mer- 
its, and when they have heard the arguments and have 
had their questions answered, they frequently enroll 
themselves as advocates, promise to vote for the equal 
suffrage amendment in September, and offer to get other 
enrollments and other votes. 

“Is there any interest in woman suffrage down your 
way?” Mayor Newton Baker, of Cleveland, is reported 
to have asked a group of politicians with whom he was 
in conference a short time ago. “More talked of than 
any other issue in the special election,” was the invari- 
able reply. “And,” said Mayor Baker, himself an ardent 
suffragist, “there is not the slightest doubt but that the 
suffrage amendment will carry in the country districts.” 
He believes that the large vote for equal suffrage in the 
country districts will more than offset the vote of the 
opposition in the large cities, as was the case in Califor- 
nia last fall. 

The attitude of an Ohio newspaper man, who was 
apparently not in favor of Votes for Women, a short 
time ago, is interesting and significant. He said that 
the staff of his newspaper was greatly divided as to 
their belief in equal suffrage, but that they were unani- 
mous in believing that the amendment in favor of politi- 
cal equality will carry in September. 

Another “straw which shows which way the wind 
blows” in Ohio is this: A young Ohio politician was 
traveling in Amsterdam a year ago and met two young 
American suffragists, They fell to talking about Votes for 
Women. The young politician from Ohio took no pains 
to conceal the fact that he was opposed. In fact, he 
wanted it understood that he was opposed. The other 
evening he-was present at a street meeting in his native 
State when one of the American suffragists chanced to 
be speaking. Of course he was asked to vote in favor of 
Votes for Women this summer. His answer was a 
complete and double surprise to his fellow traveler. He 
said he was out campaigning for suffrage! Further- 
more, he said he was planning to enter politics and run 
for office in the near future and so he “decided to get 
on the band-wagon to be on the safe side.” Evidently 
the cause has taken long strides in a year. 

The indications are that the men of Ohio will vote 
for equal suffrage if they are given half a chance. The 
question is, therefore, how shall we give them a chance, 
a fair chance to deal fairly with this important measure? 
The answer, of course, is, let them know what it means; 
explain it to them as voters, and let them vote for it on 
its merits. For, after all, there are only two kinds of 
opponents of equal suffrage that need to be considered: 
Those who would vote against it because they fear that 
it would put an end to their opportunities of exploiting 
the people, and those who do not know what it means. 
The only way of dealing with the first class is to go 
straight ahead, winning votes as fast as.you can and 
showing them that it is expedient for them to “get on 
the band-wagon,” as the young politician put it. 

The only way to deal with the other class is to put 
the case clearly and simply on its merits and ask for an 
honest and fair-minded vote on it. The majority of men 
will then see the measure to victory, for the majority 
of men want for the community just what the suffra- 
gists want for it. By far the larger number of voters 
in every State are, I believe, like the young mother who 
was such a bitter opponent of Votes for Women that 
for three years she treated her sister-in-law as almost 
inhuman because she was a suffragist. Her attitude was 
So repellant that the sister-in-law never mentioned the 
subject in her presence. They were very good friends, 
however, and one day were discussing child labor. The 
young mother was horrified at some of the aspects of 
child labor that were brought out. In a moment of reve- 
lation she clasped her baby to her breast and cried out 
that such things’should be. The suffragist answered, 
“That’s just the way I feel about it; that’s the reason I 
am a suffragist.” Now that young mother is doing her 
share toward converting all her friends and neighbors 
as well as the grocer, iceman, postman and milkman! 

What Ohio needs, therefore, is an army of earnest, 
well-informed men and women to meet the voters of the 
State in every city and village and hamlet and tell them 
just what Votes for Women means and what it does not 
mean. As we realize the significance of victory in Ohio 
this summer, we must bend our energy to carry the mes- 
sage of faith in democracy, hope for the humanity of 
today and tomorrow to them ; we must carry to the voters 
in Ohio the message of equal suffrage and connect it in 
their minds with their best motives, with their highest 
hopes and with their most tender yearnings for their 
children. 

As you stand for right and progress, will you do your 
share to carry the message to Ohio and give the men a 
chance to vote right? Agnes E. Ryan. 
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